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Building it now 


If there was ever a time in history when socialists and revolutionaries 
could be forgiven for sitting back and letting others make the running, it 
is certainly long past. The failed and failing imperialist adventures in Iraq 
and Afghanistan are dragging the current world system down with them. 
On a political and military level, it looks increasingly like the people of 
Iran will be made to pay with their lives for the hurt prestige of Bush and 
his new best buddy Brown. On an economic level, the chickens are 
coming home to roost for the Western economies, as the credit bubble 
which has kept consumption high and wages low deflates. 

Ordinary people throughout the world — even in the rich capitalist 
countries — increasingly know something is going wrong. Neo-liberal 
capitalism is increasingly making it difficult to put food on the table — and 
the civil liberties which are the "free West"'s other main selling point are 
also increasingly curtailed by the endless War on Terror. In many areas, 
about the only thing which is holding back an explosion at the grassroots 
is fear — fear that the only alternative to the modern world of police 
torture and more work for less money is something even worse. Which is, 
of course, the main ideological effect that the War on Terror is meant to 
perpetuate. 

The job of socialists in the current world climate is to tip the balance 
between fear and anger in the consciousness of the masses. We need to 
get across the idea that there is not only an alternative, but a credible 
means of fighting for it. We need to argue the case for a mass party of 
workers and the other oppressed and exploited communities, fighting for 
a socialist transformation of society. 

This is why Socialist Worker in New Zealand points to the increas- 
ingly important example of the ongoing Bolivarian revolution in Ven- 
ezuela. For the first time in living memory, we are able to point to a social 
process of ordinary people taking control of their own lives and telling 
the corporates where to get off, and say: "That's what we're talking 
about." Seattle put anti-capitalism back on the agenda. But Caracas has 
put socialism back on the agenda — most famously, in the statement of 
President Hugo Chavez Frias of Venezuela that his government is moving 
towards "socialism of the 21st century". 
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This issue of UNITY is devoted to exploring exactly what that idea 
means. As Marxists, we see socialism as a post-capitalist economy, run by 
bottom-up democracy, where production is carried out for need and for 
use rather than for profit. As Venezuela is the only nation in the world 
where a process informed by this idea is being carried out on a national 
level, much of this issue is devoted to examining critically where the 
Bolivarian process is going, the opportunities and pitfalls that it evokes. 

As most of our readers know by now, Socialist Worker — NZ has been 
carrying on this discussion within the worldwide network of revolution- 
ary groups to which we belong, the International Socialist Tendency. To 
put it mildly, our statements have been controversial. The first half of this 
issue is devoted to reprinting some of the major contributions on this 
issue. Two discussion papers from the Socialist Worker Central Commit- 
tee are reproduced, along with a rebuttal from Alex Callinicos, represent- 
ing our British sister group, the Socialist Workers Party. This ongoing 
discussion — including IST parties and others — is archived on full at our 
UNITYblog. We encourage you to check out the whole thing at 
www.unityaotearoa.blogspot.com 

The remainder of this issue is grouped around various themes which 
we consider vital to imagining a post-capitalist society. Such a society will 
be thoroughly democratic, with all power of effective decision-making 
devolved to the lowest level. We include two articles on the current 
struggle to rewrite the Venezuelan constitution to make "popular power" 
even more of a reality. But the question of building a bottom-up structure 
of administration will be an empty shell without building a bottom-up 
structure of political debate and mobilisation. The fate of "worker self- 
management" in Yugoslavia shows that workers councils without a real 
workers' party are like a gun without any ammunition. 

The formation of the United Socialist Party of Venezuela both 
mirrors and determines the future shape of the constitution of the 
Socialist Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela, and these articles deal with 
the two questions together. But along with the new politics must come a 
new economics — democracy in the workplace, and production for use 
rather than profit. Two opposite threats to this new economy arise in 
revolutionary Venezuela — from bureaucratic elements trying to impose a 
state-capitalist system to squash workers' democracy, and from elements 
within the working class themselves who want factory democracy as a 
means to compete and make profit in a market economy. Vaughan 
Gunson discusses INVEVAL, the worker-controlled valve manufacturer, 
for a glimpse of what workers' power for the 21st century might look like, 
while Stuart Munckton interviews Fred Fuentes about the problems 
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A radio station in a Caracas barrio which was once a police station 


facing organised labour's struggle to come into its own power in revolu- 
tionary Venezuela. 

21st century socialism will need a new form of making production 
and consumption decisions which relies on neither bureaucratic 
commandism or the anarchy of a money-based marketplace. We repro- 
duce a review of the book Parecon by Michael Albert, an American 
anarchist writer who has written an intriguing and plausible description 
of what a post-capitalist economy might look like. Most intriguingly, the 
centrepiece of his model — Producers' and Consumer Councils negotiat- 
ing production decisions — increasingly resembles Venezuela's networks 
of factory councils and communal councils. Albert has visited Venezuela 
and is enthusiastic about what he's seen. 

What will popular culture and the media look like in a free, post- 
capitalist civilisation? Chavez's decision not to renew the licence of the 
coup-plotting RCTV network drew nervous reactions from Western 
liberals intent on defending "freedom of speech". But Rob Sewell ably 
demonstrates why corporate media control is the precise opposite of 
freedom of speech — and draws from the Russian revolutionary tradition 
to suggest what an alternative media democracy might look like. Your 
UNITY editor also contributes her own thoughts as to the importance of 
mass media and the people who produce it to capitalism of today and the 
movement to overcome it. 





So much more could have been written about in this issue but had to be 
cut for reasons of space. We regret not being able to provide an indepth look 
at the current credit crisis, or discuss the vital role of indigenous people at the 
heart of the Bolivarian project, or further explain what we see as the situa- 
tion of “dual power” in Venezuela. We do offer Joe Carolan’s response to 
accusations that Marxists “fetishise” Muslim peoples and their struggles, and 
Anna Potts' thoughtful discussion of the place of women's struggle in a 21st 
century revolutionary movement. 

In our final major article of this issue, your UNITY editor reviews 
Build It Now, a short but dynamite book by Michael Lebowitz, an 
academic who has been at the heart of the Bolivarian revolutionary 
process. In a model of what Marxist scholarship should look like, he 
cogently explains Marxist economics, discusses where the Bolivarian 
movement came from and how it has changed over time, and gives 
valuable hints and clues to how workers' power and popular democracy 
can mesh to create a new world. 

The role of the Bolivarian revolution in ideologically sorting out the 
various strands of opinion in the anti-capitalist movement is perhaps the 
surest sign of its vital importance for today. The British autonomist John 
Holloway wrote a book entitled Changing the world without taking power 
—a seductive concept to generations who had been let down by various 
figures who had seized state power only to betray. Recently, Gregory 
Wilpert — one of the founders of the venezuelanalysis.com website — has 
released a book entitled Changing Venezuela by taking power. It can be 
argued that Holloway's central thesis — a variation on the old adage that 
"power corrupts" - has proved inadequate to the test of practice. 

One vital lesson of Venezuela is that there are opportunities as well as 
dangers for revolutionaries in moving into the sphere of state power. 
Those of us who hold to the Marxist view of the state — that it is an 
apparatus devoted to the preservation of the power of the bourgeoisie 
and the capitalist system — have rightly concentrated on the dangers when 
we argue about reformism. But in the current historical era, where 
capitalism and imperialism are undergoing crises but there is no credible 
worldwide alternative, Marxism is faced with the question of either 
moving into the mainstream — or perhaps losing the last, best chance to 
save our civilisations and our planet. 

By the time the next UNITY comes out, the United Socialist Party of 
Venezuela will have begun to take shape. This new party, as well the various 
new broad-left formations in which socialists have played a central role — 
Respect, the various Socialist Alliances, the German Left party and our own 
RAM - will be the central theme of the next issue of UNITY. 
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May Day statement from the central committee of Socialist Worker 


Venezuela's deepening revolution and 
international socialist coordination 


This May Day statement by the central committee of Socialist 
Worker-New Zealand takes up an invitation from Alex Callinicos, a 
leader of the British Socialist Workers Party, to respond to his 
proposal (27 September 2006) that the International Socialist 
Tendency (IST) adopt a new "Coordination" structure. 

Socialist Worker-New Zealand has been an affiliate of the IST 
since 1995. We believe that the question of an IST Coordination 
demands that the whole IST first comes to a consensus on the 
global political context and critical global tasks of the IST, since 
questions of organisation and politics cannot be separated. 


Global political context 


Socialist Worker-New Zealand believes that key elements of the 
global political context include: 


* Huge turmoil and rivalries within global imperialism, which 
is driving the US state's global war to maintain its position relative 
to rival powers, chiefly China, the European Union and Russia. 

* The weakening of the US state's ability to assert its will by 
military force as a result of the heroic resistance of Iraqi people to 
the imperialist occupation of their country. 

* Massive grassroots opposition around the world to the Iraq 
war, which in some countries has seen large anti-war movements 
emerge. If Iran is attacked, there will likely be an explosion of the 
anti-war movement onto the streets. 

* Heightened grassroots concern about planetary environmen- 
tal chaos, due to the climate change issue "bursting through" into 
the mainstream. 

* Neo-liberalism facing growing political opposition, which is 
currently the most advanced across Latin America. 
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* Signs of rising 
worker unrest and 
unionisation across some 
countries. 

* The deepening 
revolutionary process in 
Venezuela, marked by 
the "left turn" of Hugo 
Chavez in parallel with 
his re-election as presi- 
dent on 3 December 
2006. 


Venezuela’s revolution 
is globally significant 


Socialist Worker-New 
Zealand regards the 
unfolding revolution in 
Venezuela as of epochal 
significance. 

With the US military \ . 
bogged down in Iraq, May Day march in Caracas 
there is more space for Venezuela's socialist Chavistas to seriously 
challenge capitalism right on Washington's doorstep. 

This challenge has profound implications for the world's social- 
ists. The deepening revolution in Venezuela is an historic opportu- 
nity for socialists everywhere to spotlight a real-life alternative to 
capitalism's inequality, eco-chaos and war. 

Is the unfolding Venezuelan revolution the most important leap 
forward for the workers' cause since the 1917 Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion? The answer from delegates at Socialist Worker-New Zea- 
land's recent national conference was a unanimous "yes". 

The masses in Venezuela are behind a genuine revolutionary 
project in a way that has not occurred in the last 90 years. While 
nothing is certain, this could well create the mass impetus for a 
huge revival in the international revolutionary socialist movement. 
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It is the world historic significance of events in Venezuela, and 
the implications for IST coordination and direction, that is the 
focus of this Socialist Worker-New Zealand statement. 


Political situation in Venezuela 


Socialist Worker-New Zealand offers this summary analysis of the 
political situation in Venezuela: 


* There is, at present, a dual power scenario in Venezuela 
where opposing class forces are "balanced out". While this state of 
affairs has lasted for quite a while, it is inherently unstable and 
cannot last forever. Either one class coalition or the other will win 
the war over whether Venezuela will move beyond capitalism to 
socialism. In this war the impact of global events will play a pivotal 
role, since the Stalinist degeneration of the Soviet Union in the 
1920s showed that "socialism in one country" cannot forever 
withstand the pressures of world capitalism. 

* A huge proportion of Venezuela's population are actively 
involved in the revolutionary process. The role of the grassroots 
masses was decisive in beating back the right-wing military coup of 
2002 and restoring the elected Chavista government. In the presiden- 
tial election of December 2006 Hugo Chavez, who campaigned on an 
openly socialist platform, received 63% of the vote (7.3 million 
people). Over the week before polling day, 2.5 million people in 
Caracas, half the capital's entire population, took to the streets to 
support Chavez against counter-revolutionary provocations. 

* The masses and the leaders of the Bolivarian Revolution are 
having to confront fundamental issues about what socialism is and 
how it can be won. In particular, the question of state power is 
being debated on a mass scale: Can the existing capitalist state be 
bent to a new popular will? Or must new organs of grassroots 
power be created to confront the pro-capitalist bureaucracy and 
the economic power of the capitalist class? Increasingly the answer 
is being seen in the practical construction of alternative structures 
of popular power. 
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Positive initiatives from the leadership 


Chavez & Co, who are the established leaders of the revolution, 
have learnt a lot since the former army officer was first elected 
president in 1998. Crucially they have learnt from the actions of the 
masses of people, who in turn have been inspired by Chavista 
leaders who are calling for "socialism in the 21st century". 

Both the leadership and the masses have learnt by having to 
counter the military coups, economic sabotage and propaganda 
warfare of pro-capitalist forces. When you are engaged in open 
battle, you either learn very quickly or you lose. 

Early in 2005 Chavez spoke of how he had once believed in a 
"third way", which he described as trying to "put a mask" on the 
capitalist beast, but this had been "smashed by reality" and he was 
now a socialist. Over the last six months Chavez has moved further 
towards revolutionary conclusions, calling himself a Trotskyist and 
proclaiming "permanent revolution". He has made repeated calls 
for the "dismantling of the bourgeois state" in order to build 
socialism in Venezuela. 

Socialist Worker-New Zealand recognises the very positive 
initiatives coming from Chavez & Co to push beyond dual power 
towards socialism. Chavez calls this process a "revolution within 
the revolution". These initiatives include: 


Communal Councils 


The expansion of communal councils (currently numbering 19,000) 
across all of Venezuela is encouraging mass participatory democ- 
racy and drawing more grassroots people into the revolutionary 
process. 

The communal councils are a positive move to empower the 
urban poor - the casualised workers and petty traders in the cities 
who make up over half of Venezuela's total population. While these 
councils are not the same as the workers' soviets of 1917 Russia, 
they are vital in a land where the majority of people live in cities 
but do not have permanent jobs, let alone belong to unions. 

The communal councils possibly have more in common with the 
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poor peasants' committees which the Bolsheviks tried (but failed) 
to establish as an emancipatory vehicle for Russia's masses of rural 
workers and poor peasants. The big difference is that the Bolshe- 
viks' poor peasants’ committees were set up in the countryside, 
where their dispersal over huge areas made them unequal to the 
pressures of class enemies, while the Chavistas' communal councils 
have arisen in the cities, where a mass concentration of the urban 
poor and their proximity to organised workers gives them every 
chance of displacing capitalism's organs of political power. 


Social Missions 


The popular social missions, directly funded by nationalised oil 
revenues, have been improving the living conditions of Ven- 
ezuela's poor. 

And the education, health, social welfare and co-operative 
missions, all relying on armies of volunteers, have begun to estab- 
lish new lines of power. Chavez put it this way in June 2006: 


The social missions became the instruments of constructing socialism. 
But they are not socialism itself. They are weapons in the construction 
of socialism, aimed to include everybody, to establish and to practice 


equality. 
Challenging the Market 


Venezuela remains a capitalist economy, and capital is still flowing 
into the country seeking profits. But the Chavez government has 
introduced measures that are challenging the rule of capital. These 
include: 


* Pushing forward with the nationalisation of oil processing, as 
well as the planned nationalisation of telecom and power companies. 

* Government redistribution of wealth from state-owned oil 
to the poor of Venezuela. 

* Major increases in the minimum wage. 

* Tightening up tax regulations so the rich cannot evade taxes. 
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* Jmposition of maximum prices for basic foodstuffs. 
* Moves to repeal the independence of Venezuela's neo- 
liberal Central Bank. 


United Socialist Party of Venezuela 


To move beyond dual power towards socialism demands a mass 
socialist party that educates, unites and organises grassroots people 
around the struggle for liberation from below. 

Chavez sparked the formation of a United Socialist Party of 
Venezuela (PSUV), which he compares to Lenin's Bolshevik Party. 

The process of forming this "combat party" is already sharpen- 
ing the differences between revolutionaries and reformists, which 
had been submerged by the previous ill-defined grouping of parties 
"supporting" Chavez. Those parties have all been given the option 
of either dissolving into the new mass socialist party or remaining 
outside the Chavista government. 

It would be utopian to think that the PSUV could be an in- 
stantly homogenous party of revolutionaries. It will, however, be a 
mass socialist party with organic connections to grassroots people 
who support the unfolding revolution. The process of building the 
PSUV will challenge the reformist wing of the Bolivarian move- 
ment and precipitate a "battle of ideas" in which the masses will 
participate. 

While the initiative for the PSUV came from Chavez, it will be 


PSUV 


Partido Sodalista Unido de Venezuela 
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built "from below". Socialist militants, who played a key role in 
mobilising the Chavista vote during the 2006 presidential election, 
have become the "promoters" of the new mass socialist party. They 
are going out to the people to register members, who will be 
organised into "socialist battalions" of 200 people each. The aim is 
to organise 20,000 of these "battalions" across Venezuela, from 
which delegates will be elected to attend the PSUV's founding 
conference in August 2007. 

The conference will run for three or more months, with regular 
breaks so that delegates can return to their own "battalion" to discuss 
proposals and come back with a refreshed mandate from below. 

Socialist Worker-New Zealand believes the PSUV is vital to 
educate, unite and organise the grassroots masses in Venezuela so 
they can push forward the socialist revolution. 

Just as Socialist Worker-New Zealand believes all revolutionar- 
ies inside Venezuela need to join this mass socialist party, so too we 
believe that revolutionary groups in other countries need to 
establish comradely relations with the PSUV. 

In combination, the communal councils, social missions, chal- 
lenges to the market, formation of the PSUV and other emancipa- 
tory initiatives by Chavez & Co form a transitional mechanism by 
which the grassroots people of Venezuela can move towards the 
socialist defeat of counter-revolutionary forces. Trotsky's transi- 
tional programme lives on inside Venezuela as the concept of 
liberation from below gains concrete mass form. 


A weakness in the revolution 


The future of Venezuela's unfolding revolution is closely linked to 
the growth and mobilisation of unionised workers, who at present 
are only a tiny number compared to city-based casualised workers 
and petty traders, easily the biggest population groups in the 
country. 

The small scale of Venezuela's unionised workers is a weakness 
in the revolution that cannot be easily overcome. This weakness is 
compounded by a debilitating political split in the major union 
centre, the National Union of Workers (UNT). These social and 
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political factors are hindering organised workers from speeding up 
the revolutionary process. 

This weakness is recognised by the Chavista government. 
Chavez has often spoken of the need for the UNT and the organ- 
ised workers to take a leading role in the revolution. Workers have 
been encouraged to take control of factories and create workers’ 
councils. Some small but positive advances in this direction have 
been taken. 

Socialist Worker-New Zealand believes that the PSUV will be 
crucial to pulling unionised workers into the forefront of the revolu- 
tion. That was certainly the role Lenin's Bolsheviks played among the 
small sector of unionised workers in pre-revolutionary Russia. 


Engagement with the Bolivarian Revolution 


While Chavez & Co started from a radical reformist viewpoint, the 
unfolding class struggle has pushed them towards a socialist per- 
spective which is now assuming ever-sharper mass revolutionary 
features. 

Obviously nobody can say for sure whether the Venezuelan 
revolution will win out. But right now, Chavez & Co are moving in 
a consistently socialist direction as they seek to overcome capital- 
ism. In the process, they are confronting many problems unique to 
Venezuela and thus coming up with solutions not seen before in 
socialist history, such as the major role of communal councils in a 
land where far more city dwellers work in the "informal" economy 
than in corporate or state entities. 

Venezuela's unfolding revolution is drawing massive support from 
grassroots people across Latin America, which is fueling a continental 
revolt against neo-liberal economics and US imperial domination. In 
Ecuador and Bolivia, presidents have recently been elected on the 
back of explicitly socialist challenges to corporate rule. 

These are exciting times. Socialism is being seriously talked 
about and acted upon by millions of people inspired by Chavez and 
the "revolution within the revolution" in Venezuela. 

Socialists worldwide should be enthusiastic about the 
Bolivarian Revolution. Socialists worldwide need to engage with 
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the revolution's leaders, who will be in the PSUV, so there can be a 
reciprocity of ideas that promotes the global struggle for grassroots 
self-emancipation. Thus Socialist Worker-New Zealand is looking 
to forge practical links with our PSUV comrades in a land where 
socialism is well on the way to becoming a determining force. 

Socialist Worker-New Zealand and a broad range of other 
leftists have formed the Venezuela Aotearoa Solidarity Team 
(VAST). We want to bring awareness of Venezuela's revolution to 
the working class in this country. We want to build a solidarity 
coalition able to effectively oppose any intervention in Venezuela 
by the US state and its foreign allies. 

In our socialist work in broad coalitions, such as the anti-war, 
anti-Islamophobic and climate change movements, we are pointing 
to Venezuela as a positive alternative to imperialism, oppression 
and eco-meltdown. 


Alex’s proposals for IST Co-ordination 


At vais As _ re r 
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z It is within the context of 
» the deepening revolution 
in Venezuela that Socialist 
Worker-New Zealand 
responds to Alex 
Callinicos's proposal to 
create an IST "Coordina- 
- tion". Alex defines such a 
Coordination as consisting 
. of "selected organisations" 
whose leaderships would 
consult and meet between 
annual IST gatherings "to 
deal with initiatives, 
_ problems, etc". 

Socialist Worker-New 
Zealand has two substan- 
tive concerns with this 
IST contingent at Genoa, 2001 Coordination proposal. 
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First, it is not intimately linked to the global political situation, and in 
particular to how the IST needs to engage with the mass revolution- 
ary process in Venezuela. Instead, the proposal is couched in terms of 
the IST's own internal processes. 

Socialist Worker-New Zealand believes the unfolding Venezue- 
lan revolution, if it continues to move in the direction it's currently 
going, will reshape the socialist and labour movements in every 
country on every continent, just as the unfolding Bolshevik revolu- 
tion did from 1917-24. Therefore, rather than looking inwards, the 
IST needs to be focused outwards towards the most advanced 
revolutionary upsurge in 90 years and the global socialist 
regroupments it will inevitably set into motion. 

At present, there seem to be real differences between IST 
affiliates over the nature of what is happening in Venezuela. At one 
end of the IST spectrum, Socialist Worker-New Zealand see 
Chavez & Co as being at the centre of the most important "revolu- 
tion in the revolution" since the Bolsheviks proclaimed "All power 
to the Soviets" in 1917 Russia. At the other end of the IST spec- 
trum, the Venezuelan revolution was a "non-topic" in the official 
discussion bulletins of the British Socialist Workers Party in the 
lead-up to their national conference in January 2007. 

So how do we form an IST Coordination when the IST appears 
to lack real political coordination over the key strategic issue of 
Venezuela's revolution? If we were to do it just on the basis of IST 
tactical organisation, any such IST Coordination would be a sham 
from the outset. 

The deepening Venezuelan revolution has sparked intense 
discussions among the world's different Marxist organisations 
about what makes a revolution, how to move towards socialism, 
what is the dialectic between the leaders and the masses, how to 
establish workers' control and other strategic questions. 

We all have a lot to learn from the world historic events in Ven- 
ezuela. We cannot assume that any one Marxist group has readymade 
answers to everything. Any IST Coordination, therefore, must be 
based on facilitating this global debate among all Marxist groups, 
most of them outside the IST, in tandem with fusing the IST into a 
strategic engagement with the PSUV's leaders. 
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It's a global debate about the Venezuelan revolution that the 
IST needs to start coordinating, and that requires democratic input 
from all IST affiliates around the world. 

That brings us to our second substantive concern. The IST 
Coordination proposal calls for unspecified powers to be granted 
to "selected" organisations. Any such "selection" would leave non- 
selected IST groups on the margins of IST decision-making, given 
the tyranny of distance over a global coalition like the IST. It would 
fix the bureaucratic curse of the initiating "centre" and the non- 
initiating "periphery" onto the IST. 

Why can't every IST affiliate have one representative on the IST 
Coordination? With modern communications technology, face-to-face 
meetings in London can be replaced by extremely cheap "virtual" 
meetings that link all continents. The material basis already exists for 
an all-in IST Coordination that interacts on a global scale as fre- 
quently as needed. The real question is whether the IST has the 
political consensus and the political will to bring it about. 


Socialist Worker New Zealand’s proposals 


In the opinion of Socialist Worker-New Zealand, it is urgent and 
critical for the IST to relate to the revolutionary process in Ven- 
ezuela and the opportunities it is creating for socialists worldwide. 

To move in this direction, Socialist Worker-New Zealand makes 
three concrete proposals: 

(1) As many Spanish-speaking IST comrades as possible to 
attend the three-month founding conference of the PSUV starting 
in August 2007. 

(2) In consultation with PSUV leaders and Marxists from other 
countries attending the PSUV conference, the Spanish-speaking 
IST attendees to initiate a global debate about the nature, strate- 
gies and prospects of the Venezuelan revolution. 

(3) To help coordinate this global debate about the Venezuelan 
revolution, an IST Coordination be created consisting of one 
delegate from every IST group and relying on modern technology 
to hold all-in "virtual" meetings as required. 
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Foundations for mass socialist international 


The failure of US forces in Iraq has opened up more space for the 
world's socialists to operate. In Venezuela, for the first time since 
Lenin's Bolsheviks, we are seeing a mass movement well on the 
way towards establishing socialism within the borders of a whole 
country. The front line of the epochal war between capitalism and 
socialism is now in Venezuela. 

Even where there has been resistance to the neo-liberal offen- 
sive over the last two decades, the international workers' move- 
ment has been floundering on the widespread assumption that 
"there is no alternative". The Venezuelan revolution is putting 
socialism back on the agenda in a practical and living way -- the 
way most people will come to socialism. The IST must be an 
organic part of this process. 

Any IST Coordination needs to be focused on relating to forces 
outside the IST. That's because the forward movement of the Ven- 
ezuelan revolution and the wider Latin American uprisings look 
likely to provide the essential material foundations for a positive 
regroupment of the socialist and radical left on every continent, and 
the parallel emergence of a mass socialist international. 

Socialist Worker-New Zealand believes the political and organi- 
sational decisions made within the IST must reflect this historic 
opportunity to move towards a mass socialist international. This is 
the first time since the early days of the Comintern that such a 
possibility has existed. 

This requires the IST to directly engage with PSUV leaders in 
the building of a mass socialist international. The IST can play a 
positive role in this process if we make that turn now. 

Socialist Worker-New Zealand invites feedback from IST 
affiliates and other socialist organisations. 


SIGNED BY 
Central committee of Socialist Worker-New Zealand 
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Reply from the Socialist Workers Party (Britain) 
The Venezuelan Revolution and the 
International Socialist Tendency 


By ALEX CALLINICOS 
24 May 2007 


Dear comrades, 


Thank you very much for your statement of 1 May 2007, ‘Venezue- 
la’s Deepening Revolution and International Socialist Coordina- 
tion’. We have, as requested, circulated it to the IS Tendency (as we 
are also circulating this letter). You raise two issues, first, the 
significance for revolutionary socialists of the revolutionary proc- 
esses in Venezuela and Bolivia, and the proposal made by the 
Central Committee of the Socialist Workers Party (Britain) that 
the IST at its annual meeting in July establish a smaller coordinat- 
ing body. In both cases, you either imply or assert, there are disa- 
greements between our two organizations. We think you may be 
right, though we are not clear how significant they are. 


Venezuela — a ‘non-topic’ for the SWP? 


To take by far the more important of these issues, that of the 
processes of radicalization underway in parts of Latin America, 
first, you write: 


Is the unfolding Venezuelan revolution the most important leap 
forward for the workers’ cause since the 1917 Bolshevik Revolution? 
The answer from the delegates at Socialist Worker-New Zealand 
recent national conference was a unanimous ‘yes’. 

The masses in Venezuela are behind a genuinely revolutionary 
project in a way that has not occurred in the last 90 years. While 
nothing is certain, this could well create the mass impetus for a huge 
revival in the international revolutionary socialist movement. 
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Granted this assessment of what you call the ‘epochal significance’ 
of the Venezuelan Revolution it is entirely natural that you should 
scrutinize the response of the IST. Here you find the SWP in 
particular wanting: 


At present, there seem to be real differences between IST affiliates 
over the nature of what is happening in Venezuela. At one end of the 
IST spectrum, Socialist Worker-New Zealand see Chavez & Co as 
being at the centre of the most important ‘revolution in the 
revolution’ since the Bolsheviks proclaimed ‘All Power to the Soviets’ 
in 1917 Russia. At the other end of the IST spectrum, the Venezuelan 
revolution was a ‘non-topic’ in the official discussion bulletins of the 
British Socialist Workers Party in the lead-up to their national 
conference in January 2007. 


It isn’t the most important issue involved here, but we have to point 
out that it simply isn’t true that we ignored Venezuela in the lead- 
up to and at our conference. The significance of the new forms of 
popular power that have developed in Bolivia and Venezuela was 
the subject of some debate. We had, moreover, highlighted the 
revolutionary processes in these two countries in the document, 
‘International Perspectives 2006-7’, circulated during the pre- 
conference discussion: 


Since the mid-1990s the neo-liberal offensive has provoked waves of 
resistance that provide the conditions for a renewal of the left. The 
region where this resistance has developed to the highest level is, of 
course, Latin America, where the governments of Hugo Chavez in 
Venezuela and Evo Morales in Bolivia have become lightning 
conductors for the confrontation between the new movements on 
the one hand and neo-liberalism and imperialism on the other. The 
significance of Venezuela and Bolivia lies in the interplay between 
movements from below and governments that identify with these 
movements. Chavez in particular has sought to project himself as a 
global figure championing ‘21st century socialism’ and challenging 
US hegemony. 
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Here then are cases where resistance to neo-liberalism has gone 
beyond simply stopping obnoxious ‘reforms’ and has begun to seek 
alternatives. Thus the Morales government's attempt to restore state 
control over Bolivia's hydrocarbon reserves puts the issue of social 
ownership as an alternative to privatization back onto the agenda. 
But the obstacles confronting these experiments are very real. 

The efforts of the US and the Latin American ruling classes to 
contain the ‘Chavez effect’ have been successful in the presidential 
elections in Peru and Mexico (in the latter case at the price of 
massive electoral fraud that has split the country in two). The 
Bolivian oligarchy openly threatens Morales with secession and civil 
war. In both Venezuela and Bolivia left-wing presidents sit atop state 
machines programmed to defend the status quo. These problems can 
only begin to be addressed through a new breakthrough in which the 
mass movements begin to develop organs of popular power that can 
supplant the old state apparatuses. 


Of course, there is much more to be said about Venezuela and 
Bolivia, and we have tried to say some of it, notably in our publica- 
tions. Anyone who consults on the web the back-issues of Socialist 
Worker, Socialist Review, and International Socialism could not but 
be struck by the extent of our coverage of the major developments 
in these two countries over the past few years. Moreover, among 
the main memories that participants in Marxism 2006 would have 
taken away was the impact of the Latin American speakers, notably 
Roland Dennis from Venezuela and Oscar Oliveira from Bolivia. 
We hope to continue this at Marxism 2007 in London in July with 
the participation of the Venezuelan Trotskyist trade union leader, 
Stalin Perez, who has spoken at the Greek SWP’s own Marxism 
event in 2006 and 2007. 

But we haven’t just written and spoken about Bolivia and 
Venezuela. One of the main ways in which the IST has developed 
since the emergence of the anti-capitalist movement at Seattle has 
been the interventions we have made at the various Social Forums. 
The biggest we have made to date in a World Social Forum was at 
the ‘polycentric’ event in Caracas in January 2006. This didn’t just 
involve the comrades who went in considerable discussion and 
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cooperation with Venezuelan activists, as can be gleaned from the 
extensive reports in Socialist Worker and Socialist Review: two 
leading IST members, Petros Constantinou (Greece) and Chris 
Nineham (Britain), took part in a delegation of the international 
anti-war movement that had a lengthy meeting with Hugo Chavez. 


Assessing the Venezuelan revolution 


No doubt we could have done more and better, but this record hardly 
suggests Venezuela is a ‘non-topic’ for the SWP or indeed other IST 
organizations. Having got this red herring out of the way, let’s con- 
sider whether there are more substantive political disagreements that 
separate us. To begin with, is what’s happening in Venezuela ‘the most 
important “revolution in the revolution”’ since October 1917? Bigger 
than Germany 1918-23, Spain 1936, Hungary 1956, France May 1968, 
Portugal 1975-6, Poland 1980-1? All of these were defeated, you 
might say, but then, as you note, the outcome of the revolutionary 
process in Venezuela is uncertain: it too might be defeated, though we 
hope and strive to ensure that it won’t. Moreover, in all the episodes 
we have just listed organized and — more important — self-organized 
workers played a central role, while you acknowledge that it is a 
‘weakness’ that ‘organized workers’ in Venezuela are not yet ‘in the 
forefront of the revolution’. 

We don’t need problematic comparisons with October 1917 to 
get a full measure of the significance of what’s under way in Ven- 
ezuela. The unsuccessful coup in April 2002 unleashed an unfin- 
ished process of radicalization driven by the interplay between 
Chavez and the movement from below, which have become pro- 
gressively more dependent on one another. Even at the present 
stage where, as you acknowledge, no decisive break with capitalism 
has yet been made either politically or economically, this develop- 
ment is of enormous ideological significance for the reasons given 
in our document cited above — first, the movements in Venezuela 
and Bolivia have gone beyond simply resisting neoliberalism to 
seeking to construct alternatives; and, second, Chavez, in embrac- 
ing socialism and drawing on a range of radical thinkers from 
Chomsky to Trotsky has helped to legitimize systemic critiques of 
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capitalism itself and 
not merely opposi- 
tion to some of its 
more unpleasant 
features. 

All of this is more 
than enough to 
justify defending 
Chavez and giving 
solidarity to the 
movement in Ven- 
ezuela, as we have 
quite consistently 
since the 2002 coup. 
But it is important to 
add two qualifica- 
tions to this. First,as_— Chavez promotes Noam Chomsky’s 


we put it in our Hegemony and Survival at the United Nations 
‘International 


Perspectives 2005’, ‘if the movements are most advanced in Latin 
America, the most important front in the struggle against US 
imperialism is in Iraq.’ It is the resistance in Iraq that is in the 
process of inflicting the most serious defeat American imperialism 
has suffered since the Vietnam War. By tying down the Pentagon’s 
military machine in Iraq, the resistance has made a decisive contri- 
bution to creating the space that has allowed the resistance in Latin 
America to develop and, in the cases of Venezuela and Bolivia, to 
develop a more explicitly anti-capitalist dynamic. 

Therefore we believe that the most important single interna- 
tionalist task of revolutionaries today is to build the international 
movement against the ‘war on terrorism’. Defeating the Bush 
administration’s imperialist offensive is critical to the success of 
every struggle against neoliberalism and capitalism, including those 
in Venezuela and Bolivia. This is particularly important for revolu- 
tionaries in the advanced capitalist world since it gives a task that 
relates directly to the politics of our own societies rather than 
merely leave us to cheerlead for Latin American revolutions. 


A 
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Secondly, the revolutionary process in Venezuela is, as we have 
said, ‘unfinished’. By this we mean, not simply that what you rightly 
call ‘the existing capitalist state’ in Venezuela has yet to be 
smashed, but that the Bolivarian Revolution is itself ideologically 
unfinished. You write: ‘While Chavez & Co started from a radical 
reformist viewpoint, the unfolding class struggle has pushed them 
towards a socialist perspective which is now assuming ever-sharper 
mass revolutionary features.’ It is undoubtedly true that the logic of 
Chavez’s situation, where his political and personal survival has 
depended on stimulating and sustaining mass movements from 
below, has encouraged a journey of intellectual discovery that 
seems entirely genuine. But you overstate the coherence and 
stability of the outcome, for example, in the significance of you 
attach to Chavez’s ‘calling himself a Trotskyist’. 

Chavez says a lot of things. For example, in a broadcast on 22 
April he said: ‘I cannot be classified as a Trotskyist, no, but I tend 
towards that, because I respect very much the thoughts of Leon 
Trotsky, and the more I respect him the more I understand him 
better. The permanent revolution for instance, is an extremely 
important thesis. We must read, we must study, all of us, nobody 
here can think he already knows.’ He went on to praise the Transi- 
tional Programme. But exciting though such remarks may be for 
Trotskyists confined to the political margins for two generations, it 
doesn’t alter the fact that he presides over a bureaucratic state 
machine that continues to sustain capitalist social relations against 
the mass movements on which any real revolutionary break- 
through depends. Hence the constant balancing act between the 
state and the mass movements that he is constantly forced into. 

Chavez’s way out of this trap seems to be the formation of the 
United Socialist Party of Venezuela (PSUV). You say: ‘While the 
initiative for the PSUV came from Chavez, it will be built “from 
below”’. This isn’t really the picture we have from Venezuela. What 
we read and hear about are activists complaining about the top- 
down pressures on different elements of the left to join up. For 
example, the Trotskyist leadership of the UNT (National Workers 
Union), after initially resisting these pressures, have decided to 
integrate their federation into the PSUV, but more for tactical 
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reasons than out of principled agreement with Chavez’s project. 
Whether or not forming the PSUV is the right step is something 
over which revolutionaries can legitimately differ. But surely we 
can agree that a genuinely united mass party of the left can only 
emerge from an organic process of debate. Any forced merger can 
only increase the danger that the PSUV will become a bureaucratic 
transmission belt for the government. 

Moreover, as Chris Harman puts it in International Socialism, 


The call for a united socialist party is popular with many activists sick 
of the careerism, opportunism and jockeying for position of the three 
main parliamentary Chavista parties (MVR, Podemos and PPT). But it 
cannot provide an answer to the chaos because it will reflect in itself 
all the contradictory attitudes within the Chavista ranks. A party, in 
the real meaning of the term, is an organised current of people 
committed to a single political orientation. Chavism contains three 
such currents at present. There are those who want ‘consolidation’ 
through a cessation of any further threats to the privileges of capital 
and the upper classes; those who hanker after a Cuban-style 
authoritarian regime (at the very time that powerful forces in the 
Cuban regime are hankering after a replica of the Chinese approach, 
combining authoritarianism and the market); and those who want a 
thoroughgoing social transformation, the destruction of capitalism 
and genuine revolutionary democracy involving mass participation. 
The attempt to combine in a single organisation what are effectively 
three different parties cannot overcome the chaos. 


One reason for adding these notes of caution is to avoid the 
mistakes that the far left have made over past revolutions in Latin 
America. For example, in the mid-1980s the Socialist Workers Party 
(US) and the organization now calling itself the Democratic 
Socialist Perspective (DSP) in Australia abandoned the theory of 
permanent revolution and broke with the Fourth International on 
the grounds that the 1979 Sandinista Revolution in Nicaragua had 
thrown up a ‘new revolutionary leadership’ that rendered the 
Trotskyist tradition obsolete. This political shift led both organiza- 
tions in what can be best described as a left Stalinist direction that, 
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for example, led the DSP § 
to try to resurrect the 
bankrupt formula of the 
‘democratic dictatorship 
of the proletariat and 
peasantry’ in respect of 
the Indonesian Revolu- 
tion of 1998. 

We believe that there 
is a qualitative difference 
between the cases of 
Nicaragua and other 
Central American 
struggles in the 1980s and 
Bolivia and Venezuela 
today. The geopolitical 


context has changed Castro and Chavez - a “Cuban-style 
dramatically —then the authoritarian” current in the PSUV? 
Second Cold War made 

the Sandinistas and the FMLN in El Salvador key targets in the 
Reagan administration’s counter-revolutionary strategy, now, as we 
have noted, Latin American movements confront a weakened and 
distracted American imperialism. More important still, the Ven- 
ezuelan and Bolivian struggles are driven by politically diverse 
popular movements employing the weapons of mass action, and not 
by national liberation fronts specializing in guerrilla warfare and 
therefore necessarily distanced from the urban masses that domi- 
nated the Central American left a generation ago. 

All the same, we should learn from the mistakes made by the 
SWP (US) and the DSP and not to be too quick to proclaim that we 
are on the verge of ‘a mass socialist international’ centred on 
Caracas. This doesn’t mean that we should avoid the ‘engagement 
with the Bolivarian Revolution’ that you advocate. On the contrary, 
as indicated above, we have made some attempts to do so, and will 
continue with this. The basis on which this should be, in the first 
place, solidarity with Chavez and the Venezuelan masses in their 
clashes with both US imperialism and the Venezuelan oligarchy. 
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Following from that we need to develop closer links between trade 
unions and the like in our own countries and mass organizations in 
Venezuela (we have taken some steps in this direction here in 
Britain, but undeniably a lot more could and should be done). 
Finally, we should, to the best of our abilities as organizations in 
countries mostly a long way away from Latin America, pursue 
dialogue with the different elements of the radical and revolution- 
ary left in Venezuela. 

All these three dimensions of closer engagement with the 
Bolivarian Revolution are important and should be pursued 
simultaneously. But it won’t help in all this to make exaggerated 
claims about the extent and coherence of Chavez & Co’s move ina 
decisively revolutionary direction. This isn’t a matter of chucking 
sectarian brickbats at Chavez for not having accepted the 
Comintern’s 21 conditions or whatever. We think our record of 
championing the movements in Venezuela and Bolivia speaks for 
itself. But serious political dialogue with our comrades in these 
countries by ignoring the unevenness, inconsistencies, and limita- 
tions in what has been achieved there. 


IST coordination 


The second issue that you raise — that of coordinating the IS 
Tendency — is of much less moment, and we are indeed a little 
puzzled that you thought it important enough to include it in a 
document that you placed on your website and that is therefore 
circulating on the Net accompanied by lurid reports of divisions 
inside the IST. Before addressing the point directly in controversy, 
let us make a preliminary point. You write: ‘rather than looking 
inwards, the IST needs to be focused outwards towards the most 
advanced revolutionary upsurge of the past 90 years and the global 
socialist regroupments it will inevitably set in motion, 

We agree that the IST should be ‘focused outwards’. Indeed, we 
think that the Tendency is doing exactly this. Without rehearsing all 
the detailed arguments we have made in the past few years, the 
SWP in particular has argued that Seattle opened a new period of 
anti-capitalist struggle that has created major opportunities to 
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renew the revolutionary and radical left. We have accordingly been 
pursuing dialogue with other currents and exploring the possibili- 
ties of regroupment on a very extensive scale. We have participated 
in the last World Congress of the Fourth International in and the 
DSP’s Africa-Asia International Solidarity Conference, and have 
made considerable efforts to develop better understanding and 
contact with the far left in Latin America and South Asia. 

This has produced much closer relationships with some of the 
key organizations of the radical left internationally — for example, 
the LCR in France, the Left Bloc in Portugal, the Red Green 
Alliance in Denmark, and PSOL in Brazil. In line with these closer 
relations the organizations just mentioned have all sent delegates 
to the open sessions that have become a regular feature of IST 
meetings. Moreover, because we reject a rigid distinction between 
political parties and social movements, we see all our work in the 
anti-capitalist movement, and especially our interventions in Social 
Forums and the Cairo Conferences, as part of this same process of 
renewal and regroupment. 

But, as our domestic experience has demonstrated, positively 
with Respect and more negatively with the Socialist Alliance and 
the Scottish Socialist Party, this process involves opening out to 
more than the established revolutionary left. The case of the 
WASG in Germany demonstrates more spectacularly that ele- 
ments of social democracy can, in the present period, be won to 
working with revolutionaries. But we have still to get the full 
measure of the potential for cooperation and debates with some 
elements of political Islam. 

So we’re all for looking outwards. You tie this issue to our 
proposal that the IST established a Coordination of selected 
organizations. You object: 


Any such ‘selection’ would leave non-selected IST groups on the 
margins of IST decision-making, given the tyranny of distance over a 
global coalition like the IST. It would fix the bureaucratic curse of the 
initiating ‘centre’ and the non-initiating ‘periphery’ on the IST. 

Why can’t every IST affiliate have one representative on the IST 
Coordination? With modern communications technology, face-to-face 
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meetings in London can be replaced by extremely cheap ‘virtual’ 
meetings that link all continents. 


The simple answer to your question is that a Coordination consist- 
ing of every group would be no Coordination at all. The IST has a 
very simple structure. It consists of organizations sharing a com- 
mon tradition and approach to revolutionary politics. Its meetings 
are devoted largely to political discussions, with very few decisions 
being made. These decisions are normally taken by consensus: the 
only real exception was the exclusion of the ISO (US) in 2001, 
which followed the ISO intervening to help to engineer a split in 
our Greek sister organization, SEK. 

Rather ironically, for many years the IST structure has resem- 
bled the horizontal, consensual style of organization favoured by 
the autonomists. We have preferred this way of working not out of 
principle, but because we have felt that a minimal structure fitted 
our needs and avoided the Comintern-like pretensions of the FI 
and the like. But, as we have learned in the anti-capitalist move- 
ment, very flat structures require someone to coordinate them. The 
British SWP has played this role, partly because it has far greater 
resources and partly because of the political authority its leader- 
ship has enjoyed in the Tendency. 

On the whole, this setup has worked pretty well. We are, how- 
ever, beginning to think that it may be nearing its sell-by date. This 
is partly because leaderships that have emerged elsewhere in the 
world (including outside the advanced capitalist countries) that 
have enjoyed significant successes in building their own organiza- 
tions and broader movements. Moreover, thanks particularly to our 
interventions in the anti-capitalist and anti-war movements, we 
have begun to build up significant experience of working together 
on an international base. To that extent, an international leadership 
of the IST that is broader than the SWP is already developing. 

What we are suggesting is simply to formalize things a little by 
setting up a small Coordination consisting of organizations chosen 
by the IST meeting that would take on the work of orchestrating 
our international interventions and addressing problems in specific 
groups that is currently undertaken by the SWP leadership. Having 
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instead a Coordination consisting of all the groups, as you propose, 
may be technically feasible but it doesn’t address the real need, 
which is for a international working group that would meet, really 
or virtually, several times to address the issues outlined above. A 
Coordination of thirty-odd groups would simply be another ple- 
nary IST meeting, and less useful than the current one because the 
demands of virtual communication would probably restrict the 
time available for in-depth discussion. 

We don’t share your fears that the kind of Coordination we 
propose would be a ‘bureaucratic curse’ that would reduce ‘periph- 
eral’ groups to passivity. For one thing, we don’t accept the distinc- 
tion between centre and periphery: in our view, among the most 
important IST groups are some very distant geographically from 
London. For another, since the IST is a voluntary association of 
groups with common politics, decisions of the Coordination could 
only bind groups if they agreed to accept them. Probably the 
biggest problem in practice would be to persuade organizations to 
participate in the Coordination, since this would require busy 
leaderships to allocate resources to tasks that up to now they have 
left to the SWP. 

In any case, it is entirely up to the IST meeting in July to accept, 
reject, or amend our proposal. We think it is really important that SW- 
NZ sends a member of your working leadership in Auckland to that 
meeting. Quite apart from your concerns about the proposed Coordi- 
nation, you have raised important issues about Venezuela that we 
need to discuss together, as a Tendency. We are willing to offer 
financial assistance to help bring your representative over. We would 
really welcome having you fully involved in our discussions in July. 
Given what you call the ‘tyranny of distance’, direct contact is limited 
and we would all benefit from having you here in London. 


In comradeship, 


Alex Callinicos, 
for the SWP Central Committee 
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The Bolivarian Revolution and socialist internationalism 


Organising to fight 
the Fourth World War 


Central Committee of Socialist Worker - New Zealand 
7 July 2007 


The debates taking place globally among left-wing individuals and groups 
in response to the Bolivarian Revolution are profoundly important to the 
grassroots struggle for human emancipation. It was to accelerate this 
international debate that the central committee of Socialist Worker-New 
Zealand released its May Day 2007 statement on ‘Venezuela’s deepening 
revolution & international socialist coordination’. 

As hoped, our statement has sparked considerable debate. We ac- 
knowledge the replies that we have received from individuals and socialist 
groups around the world. Some of these responses, along with our original 
May Day statement, can be read on our blogsite: 
www.unityaotearoa.blogspot.com 

Socialist Worker-New Zealand has been an affiliate of the Interna- 
tional Socialist Tendency (IST) since 1995. We hope that many more IST 
affiliates will contribute their thoughts on Venezuela. We also invite leftists 
outside the IST to make use of our blogsite as part of expanding the 
perimeters of the discussion. We believe that Venezuela’s unfolding 
revolution has the potential to reshape socialist currents on every conti- 
nent, so debate on this issue is too important to be locked up inside each 
tendency. It needs to be an open debate involving all socialists in all lands. 
You can send contributions to our blogsite via socialist-worker@pl.net 

In this follow-up to our May Day statement we expand on some of the 
points we initially made, as well as responding to some of the issues and 
criticisms raised in the replies we have received so far. 

Our collective analysis of the Bolivarian Revolution will improve our 
collective understanding of the ever-evolving struggle for socialism. Every 
living revolution yields a rich harvest in terms of socialist theory, strategy, 
tactics, outreach and organisation. In Lenin’s phrase, the “living soul” of 
Marxism is “a concrete analysis of a concrete situation”. 

Socialist Worker-New Zealand understands the need to integrate 
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Demonstrations against the referendum to recall Chavez, 2004 


theory and practice. So our analysis of Venezuela is linked with practical 
proposals for IST action and organisation. These proposals were first 
presented in our May Day statement and are here repeated in conclusion. 


The freedom, excitement and chaos of a revolution 


Socialist Worker-New Zealand believes events in Venezuela are worth 
getting very excited about. The masses are actively participating in politics 
in a way that has only happened on a few occasions in the world’s history. 
People are beginning to take power into their own hands and change the 
society in which they live. 

You only have to look at some of the images coming out of Venezuela 
to sense the mood that’s infecting the people. On pro-socialist demos and 
rallies people look like they are having the time of their lives, they are 
jubilant and determined. 

In an article for The Guardian (28 February 2007), George Galloway, 
Respect MP in Britain and international peace campaigner, recounted his 
visit to Venezuela. He writes: “The atmosphere in Caracas is fervid. The 
vast shanty towns draping the hillside around the cosmopolitan centre 
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bustle with workers’ cooperatives, trade union meetings, marches and 
debates.” His description recalls scenes in Petrograd following the Febru- 
ary 1917 revolution that toppled the Russian monarchy. 

To people who wish to cling to the old ways, such scenes can be 
destabilising and senseless. To revolutionaries, such surface chaos merely 
points to vast social forces in motion, creating a wonderful opportunity for 
grassroots liberation. People are learning directly from the material of an 
actual revolutionary process. Learning in these circumstances, as Lenin 
observed, happens quickly and it sticks. 

Despite the serious obstacles still to be overcome, the formerly 
“invisible” masses of Venezuela are gaining their human dignity, an 
experience that is not going to be easily abandoned. They are grabbing 
hold of something that is clearly worth fighting for. That’s why, amazingly, 
5.7 million people registered to join the United Socialist Party of Ven- 
ezuela (PSUV) in just over a month. 


Dual power in Venezuela 


As we said in our May Day statement, Socialist Worker-New Zealand 
believes a dual power scenario exists in Venezuela. The class forces are 
fairly evenly balanced. Neither of the two opposing class alliances has yet 
been able to win the war which both sides recognise they are fighting on a 
number of levels: politics, economics, ideology, administration, culture and, 
at times, physical force. 

Dual power is not a historically static concept that we can rigidly apply. 
Dual power will have different characteristics in every revolutionary 
situation. Revolutions are never going to play out in the same way each 
time. In Venezuela, dual power emerged from a period of intense class 
struggle in 2002-03, culminating in the recall referendum won decisively by 
Chavez in 2004. 

This struggle was over control of Venezuela’s multi-billion dollar oil 
industry, around which the whole economy revolves. Plans by the Chavez 
government to gain real control of the nominally state-owned oil company 
Petroleos de Venezuela (PDVSA) led to the oligarchy’s ferocious confron- 
tation with the government and its grassroots supporters. A capital strike 
initiated by PDVSA bosses on 9 April 2002 sparked a full-scale coup 
backed by Washington. Two days later Chavez was taken prisoner by right- 
wing military officers. 

Millions of grassroots Venezuelans flooded the streets demanding the 
release of Chavez and his re-instatement as president. Buoyed by these 
mass mobilisations, pro-Chavez sections of the military went on a counter 
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offensive on 13 April. The coup was defeated and Chavez restored as 
president. 

The opposition regrouped and in December 2002 organised a two- 
month lockout. PDVSA was closed down and the lockout spread to all 
major industries, effectively crippling the economy and plunging millions 
of poor Venezuelans into deeper poverty. 

The president and the Chavistas rallied. Supply lines were set up by 
civilian volunteers and pro-Chavez military personnel to provide food and 
other necessities to the poor of Venezuela’s cities, establishing structures that 
would later blossom into the “missions”. The mass resistance of the people, 
bolstered by Chavez mobilising the resources of the government on their 
side, meant that the capitalists buckled first as their profits dried up. 

The lockout was called off on 3 February 2003. Many firms were left 
bankrupt. By the end of March the Chavez government, with the help of 
oil workers, had gained full control of PDVSA and removed all opposition 
forces. It was possible to begin socialising oil wealth for the benefit of the 
people of Venezuela. 

This was a critical battle because of the centrality of oil to the Venezuelan 
economy, on which the Venezuelan oligarchy based its wealth and power in 
partnership with foreign capital. The oligarchy were well aware of the stakes. 
And workers, through mass mobilisations and factory occupations, played a 
leading role. After this victory, Chavez was able to set in motion the process 
which led towards the missions and Communal Councils. 

Opposition forces then tried to get rid of Chavez through a recall 
referendum. Despite a full-scale media propaganda blitz, the masses again 
rallied in support of the president. 5.8 million people said “no” in the 
August 2004 recall referendum, 59% of the vote. Opposition political 
forces were so badly beaten that, in a sign of desperation, they boycotted 
the National Assembly elections the following year. 

On the other side of the ledger, the Venezuelan economy mostly 
remains under the control of local and foreign capital. The media is largely 
run by the Venezuela oligarchy, pumping out capitalist ideology and 
rubbishing the Chavez government. The corrupt bureaucracy within the 
existing capitalist state remain strongly opposed to Chavez and the mass 
movement. These counter-revolutionary forces attempt to frustrate the 
government’s social (and increasingly socialist) measures, acting boldly 
where they can, covertly where they are hemmed in. 

Since the corporates control most of the economy, Chavez is forced to 
tread carefully when it comes to rolling back the market. He seeks to avoid 
sparking a mass strike by capital before workers have gained the revolution- 
ary organisation, the practical experience and the international support 
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needed to run a socialist economy. The president cannot just legislate 
powerful capitalist forces out of existence, compelling the Chavez govern- 
ment to maintain a “relationship” with local and international capitalists, 
which is qualitatively different from an “alliance” or “partnership”. 

Today the opposing class forces in Venezuela are fairly evenly bal- 
anced, although a political revival of the open counter-revolutionaries 
looks unlikely in the immediate future. In a dual power situation, there is 
no prospect of a strategic compromise (as distinct from tactical manoeu- 
vres) between balanced-out class antagonists. Each of the two opposing 
class alliances faces either total victory or total defeat sometime in the 
short-to-medium term. It is with this understanding that we should assess 
political events in Venezuela. 


The role of Chavez in the revolution 


The unfolding revolution in Venezuela has new features, like all revolu- 
tions do, and the figure of Hugo Chavez is one such important element. 
What role Chavez is playing in Venezuela’s unfolding revolution is a major 
bone of contention among the world’s socialists, including the IST. 

For some socialists, only the mass movement is propelling the revolu- 
tion forward, while Chavez merely responds to pressures “from below”. 
This analysis essentially characterises Chavez as someone unwillingly 
pushed along by the movement, whose main interest is trying to cling to 
power in the same way a reformist leadership might do. 

Socialist Worker-New Zealand rejects this view, which we see as one- 
dimentional and non-dialectical. We believe that Chavez, through what he 
says, and more importantly through the chain reaction of events he is able 
to set in motion, is advancing the confidence, awareness and organisation 
of the masses. Rather than having to be pushed forward by the movement, 
Chavez has grown into a huge motivational and practical initiator of the 
socialist cause. 

In speeches, Chavez often refers to his own steep learning curve. 
Since 2005 he has publicly moved towards revolutionary socialism, often 
quoting key Marxist thinkers. At the World Social Forum in Brazil, 
January 2005, he stated: 


It is impossible, within the framework of the capitalist system, to solve the 
problems of poverty of the majority of the world’s population. We must 
transcend capitalism. But we cannot resort to state capitalism, which would 
be the same perversion of the Soviet Union... 

| am a revolutionary and | am becoming more revolutionary by the day, 
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because every day that passes convinces me more that the only way in which 
we will be able to break out of the capitalist hegemony, the hegemony of the 
oligarchies that rule our lands, is through the path of revolution. There is no 
other way. 


On top of his extensive socialist reading, Chavez is learning heaps from 
being at the helm of a real-life revolutionary process based on the practical 
expression of “popular power”. 

The fact that Chavez is occupying the presidential palace is a key factor 
in accelerating the socialist revolution that he advocated during his re- 
election campaign in late 2006. A socialist leadership based on the masses 
and promoting their self-emancipation transcends the reformist dichotomy 
of “from above” and “from below”. 


Dialectical relationship between Chavez and the movement 


The dialectical relationship between Chavez and the mass movement can 
be seen in the formation of the Communal Councils. 

Before the Communal Councils there were the Bolivarian Circles that 
organised Chavistas in the barrios. The Bolivarian Circles helped to pull 
the masses onto the streets to defeat the 2002 coup. Then came the 
extremely popular missions, initiated by the Chavez government to target 
specific needs of poor Venezuelans. The missions are funded directly from 
oil revenues and staffed by armies of volunteers. The missions bypass the 
corrupt bureaucracy of the capitalist state which, in consequence, is de- 
legitimised. 

The practical experiences of the missions have given confidence to 
the masses. They learnt how the bureaucracy can be outflanked and 
alternative institutions and processes set up which benefit the major- 
ity of the people. This wonderful lesson meant the movement “from 
below”, particularly the organic leaders who were emerging from the 
grassroots, began pushing for more. 

Chavez & Co understood the needs of the movement. They passed the 
Communal Council Law in April 2006 that again propelled the movement 
forward. The law says the Communal Councils will “represent the means 
through which the organised masses can take over the direct administra- 
tion of policies and projects that are created in response to the needs and 
aspirations of the communities, in the construction of a fair and just 
society”. Today over 18,000 Communal Councils exist across Venezuela. 

This year the Intergovernmental Fund for Decentralisation will 
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distribute $5 billion directly to the Communal Councils. The grassroots will 
decide how this money is spent in their own communities. And on 8 
January, Chavez called for a “regional federation of Communal Councils” 
to replace the “bourgeois state”. The Chavez government is looking at 
eliminating most of Venezuela’s 335 municipalities, which are riddled with 
capitalist partisans, and giving extensive powers to the Communal Councils 
under a re-written constitution. 

The leadership of Chavez & Co sparked the “explosion of communal 
power” (Chavez’s phrase) which is now challenging the old state struc- 
tures. This is what socialist leadership is all about. In a television interview 
on 4 March 2007, the president noted the relationship between the 
Chavista leadership and the people. Referring to the “five motors” of the 
revolution launched at the beginning of the year, he commented: “We are 
at such a level of consciousness and popular organisation that we only had 
to set them in motion.” 

Promoting Communal Councils from the presidential palace may well 
be unique in the history of revolutions. Yet it would be a bad mistake to 
downplay this presidential leadership and so regard the Communal 
Councils as not worth getting excited about. The Communal Councils are a 
groundbreaking socialist solution to the problem that, while Venezuela is 
highly urbanised, more city workers are in the “informal” economy than in 
corporate and state entities. 

For Socialist Worker-New Zealand, the Communal Councils have 
emerged from a dialectical interplay between the leadership of Chavez & 
Co and the impulses of the mass movement. 


Transitional mechanisms not ‘top down’ reforms 


While Chavez started from a radical reformist perspective in 1999, some- 
thing he readily admits, it would be wrong to see the present relationship 
between the president and the masses as like that between a reformist 
leadership and a grassroots movement. 

While the social polices of the Chavez government have massively 
benefited the poor of Venezuela, this has not been their only value, or even 
the most important when viewed with a wider lens. Their “revolutionary 
value” has come from the involvement of poor communities in the imple- 
mentation of these social policies, thus mobilising grassroots Venezuelans on 
a mass scale. The crucial element is not so much the degree to which poverty 
has been lessened, important though that is, but rather the meteoric rise in 
the confidence of ordinary people to shape their own destiny. The missions 
were never “top down” reforms in the social democratic sense. As Chavez 
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Workers in Carora, a town in western Venezuela, attend a talk on the 
new Communal Council laws 


put it: “They are weapons in the construction of socialism.” 

Socialist Worker-New Zealand believes the initiatives of the Chavez 
government, taken as a whole, constitute a transitional programme of the 
21st century. A transitional programme helps the grassroots promote radical 
reforms linked to mass actions that have a revolutionary impact on society. 

Trotsky wrote in 1938: “It is necessary to help the masses in the process 
of daily struggle to find the bridge between present demands and the 
socialist programme of the revolution.” He went on: “This bridge should 
include a system of transitional demands, stemming from today’s condi- 
tions and from today’s consciousness of wide layers of the working class 
and unalterably leading to one final conclusion: the conquest of power by 
the proletariat.” 

The nature of these “transitional demands” depends on context, includ- 
ing the locality of the struggle, the balance of class forces, the political will of 
the antagonists and many other historically determined factors. 

Many of the initiatives promoted by Chavez since his election in 
December 1998 have acted as “bridges” across which the masses have 
moved from a lower level of struggle to a higher one, often in response to 
obstacles put up by opposing class forces. Each step of the way has seen 
the revolutionary consciousness of the masses develop. 

In a dual power scenario, transitional demands take on a heightened 
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significance because there is no room for strategic reconciliation between 
opposing class forces. Big business is compelled to fight for the continua- 
tion of its rule by any means possible. This is the “truth” of a revolutionary 
situation. It is what the Venezuelan grassroots have been learning in their 
struggle to win and retain social reforms. 

There is no sharp dividing line between reform and revolution. Revolu- 
tion grows out of the determined struggle for concrete reforms and the 
defence of what has already been achieved. This is why well-considered 
transitional policies (especially coming from an elected socialist govern- 
ment) are one of the most important elements of revolutionary leadership. 

Price regulations for food, control of Orinoco Basin oil reserves, 
nationalisation of telecom and electricity firms, the promise of further 
nationalisations and other measures likely to come from Chavez over the 
18 month period he is able to pass laws by decree — taken as a whole, these 
initiatives look set to further radicalise the masses and fundamentally 
threaten the interests of the capitalist class in Venezuela. They become 
lightning rods for the revolution. 


Revolutionary implications of price controls 


In a situation of dual power, where opposing class forces are battling it out 
at every level of society, apparently modest measures that in themselves do 
not seem to go beyond capitalism can have revolutionary implications. 

So in Venezuela today a battle is starting over government measures 
to try and control the price of food and secure supply to the public 
supermarkets, the Mercals. Venezuela’s importers, retailers and agro- 
capitalists are engineering shortages of basic foodstuffs and ignoring 
: price control regulations. 
Economic sabotage is a 
weapon the counter- 
revolutionary forces can 
still wield. Their aim is to 
undermine socialism and 
the government in the eyes 
of the people. 

But every problem for 
revolutionaries is also an 
teks = . opportunity. In his speech 
Tr a at the first meeting of the 
A branch of Mercal, the state-owned “promoters” of the United 
grocery chain subsidised by oil revenue Socialist Party of Venezuela 
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(PSUV) on 24 March 2007, Chavez referred to the famous Bolshevik call 
for “land, peace and bread” in 1917. He said: 

“Reading Lenin, who made a call to the Russian people to struggle 
against the scarcity of meat and bread, we notice the same method. A 
hundred years have passed but they did the same with the Russian 
people. The old capitalist is still alive... I’m not referring to the state 
but to the capitalist... Socialism needs to enter in the economic arena, 
if it doesn’t it will not be socialism that we are building, it will not be a 
revolution we are making.” 

The Chavez government has passed a law that allows expropriation of 
any company hoarding products. But the government cannot substitute for 
the mass movement. It is the people who will have to enforce the price 
controls and secure the supply of food. That will require action by the 
Communal Councils, farm labourers, and factory and distribution workers. 
This solution is already being voiced by grassroots activists who are calling 
for the occupation of farms and factories, similar to how oil workers 
secured and defended the nationalisations in the oil industry. 

Confronting economic sabotage is an urgent task of the revolution, 
requiring an enhanced level of grassroots consciousness and organisation. 
So far Chavez & Co have played an important leadership role. That 
leadership, however, hasn’t been connected to a mass organisation capable 
of uniting all the best activists around the revolution’s pressing problems 
and turn them into opportunities for increasing the revolutionary motiva- 
tion of the masses. This will be the task of the United Socialist Party of 
Venezuela (PSUV). 


Dual power demanded the united socialist party 


Chavez & Co deserve credit for recognising that the Bolivarian Revolution 
was demanding a “combat party” which combined revolutionary leader- 
ship with the power of the mass movement in order to take the war to the 
capitalist class and the corrupt state bureaucracy. 

Because of the dual power situation, which by its very nature is unstable 
and chaotic, the need for a mass revolutionary party in Venezuela is urgent. It 
has to be built now. This is what Chavez & Co have set out to do. 

To Socialist Worker-New Zealand, the information coming out of 
Venezuela about the PSUV is overwhelmingly positive: 

- 5.7 million Venezuelans have rushed to join the new party, often 
pulling with them unwilling union officials and other community leaders 
slow to see the need to move beyond sectional organisation. 

- The registered members will be divided up into 20,000 “socialist 
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battalions” of 300 people from communities, universities and workplaces. 
Each battalion will hold three assemblies before electing its delegate to the 
PSUV founding conference which kicks off in August 2007. 

- 25,000 “promoters” will organise community assemblies of the battal- 
ions across Venezuela to discuss the PSUV’s structure and other issues 
relating to the struggle for socialism. The assemblies will remain “centres of 
revolutionary political discussion” after the PSUV has been formed. 

- No quotas have been set aside for party officials. Every individual in 
the current Chavista leadership will have to be elected by his or her local 
battalion, including Chavez himself. 

- The PSUV founding conference, which will decide the party pro- 
gramme, will run for three months. Delegates will have time to return to 
their battalions to discuss options for the party programme and other 
issues that emerge during the conference. 

- A referendum in December 2007 will give all party members a 
democratic say on the PSUV programme. 


The PSUV will be an attack on bureaucracy 


One criticism levelled at the PSUV is that the mass socialist party will be a 
“top down” organisation controlled by a bureaucracy linked to the Chavez 
government. For Socialist Worker-New Zealand, this argument does not 
hold up when we examine the way the PSUV is being built. Every attempt 
is being made to avoid bureaucratic capture. 

The very impetus for a new mass socialist party has come from the 
frustration and anger of grassroots activists towards the bureaucracies of 
all the parties represented in Chavez’s previous coalition government. 
Cronyism and corruption have been embedded in Venezuela’s political 
system for a century or more. Those bad habits have been hard to root out. 

The popular frustration and anger “boiled over” during the 2006 
presidential election. In many regions, the Chavez re-election campaign 
was carried out by community groups and socialist militants independently 
of the bureaucratic in-fighting and sectarianism of governmental parties. 

Chavez & Co recognised this and announced plans to build the PSUV 
early in 2007. A “technical committee” was appointed to oversee the 
formation of the new party through to its founding conference. Members 
of the technical committee have voiced strong opposition to party bu- 
reaucracy. And this has been borne out by organisational decisions 
showing a commitment to build the PSUV from the “bottom up”. 

Many of the 5.7 million people who have joined the PSUV are commu- 
nity, union and indigenous activists who have previously stayed clear of 
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political parties. Clearly, grassroots people in Venezuela believe that their 
mass socialist party will be an attack on bureaucracy. 

The united socialist party is forming after the massive demonstrations 
supporting Chavez during the 2006 election campaign, and in conjunction 
with the hugely important “explosion of communal power”. The three- 
month timeline of the PSUV founding conference and the scheduled 
interplay between conference delegates and members of their own 
“socialist battalions” are a practical manifestation of grassroots democracy. 
Factors like these give the PSUV the best chance to overcome bureau- 
cratic capture, an ever-present threat in any workers party, trade union or 
other grassroots organisation. 

Grassroots people will know who the bureaucrats are, they will know 
who is corrupt or untrustworthy, they will know who does not listen to the 
masses, and they will soon work out who has the best ideas to tackle the 
urgent problems of the revolution. Those tainted by bureaucratic practices 
in the old party formations can be weeded out. 

Claims that a few Chavista supporters are using positions of authority 
to “pressure” people into joining the PSUV is certainly no reason to reject 
the mass socialist party and the serious revolutionary momentum it is set 
to unleash. 5.7 million people cannot be coerced into joining. The working 
class masses of Venezuela are voting with their feet. Socialists worldwide 
need to recognise a mass movement when we see it. 

The primary role that the grassroots will have in determining the 
PSUV programme has stimulated a mass debate as to the nature and tasks 
of the new party. To stand on the sidelines and say that the party should be 
this or that before the mass membership has any chance of coming to a 
collective decision is a bureaucratic and/or sectarian attitude, which 
Chavez & Co have rightly shown little patience with. 


Backing the revolutionary current 


Another argument made against the PSUV is that it will contain competing 
political currents and therefore cannot be a genuine revolutionary party. As 
Socialist Worker-New Zealand said in our May Day statement, it would be 
utopian to imagine that the PSUV will instantly become a party of homog- 
enous revolutionaries (as if any mass party ever could be). 

The real question is whether or not a reformist current wanting a 
partnership with the capitalist class, or a state capitalist current wanting a 
party elite to control Venezuela’s economy, will be able to establish their 
hegemony over the mass socialist party. There is no reason to think such a 
negative outcome is historically predestined, given the increasingly 
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A meeting of PSUV “promoters” 


revolutionary nature of events in Venezuela. 

Through word and deed, the Chavista leadership is moving steadily 
towards a strategic confrontation with the Venezuelan oligarchy. And this 
is certainly the direction in which the masses are moving. The process of 
forming the PSUV is already applying pincers to the middle class politi- 
cians, state bureaucrats and trade union officials who are the main social 
base of reformist and state capitalist currents. 

It will be when the PSUV addresses pressing problems of the revolu- 
tion that the revolutionary focus of the party will be sharpened. For 
example, what solutions to economic sabotage by the capitalist class will 
the state capitalists and reformist conciliators suggest to the PSUV’s mass 
membership? Only revolutionaries focused on grassroots self-activity will 
be able to provide leadership that makes “good sense” to the increasingly 
radicalised masses of Venezuela. 

The people joining the PSUV have been excited by the experience of 
the Communal Councils. Self-belief in their collective power to reshape 
society has grown along with the increasingly revolutionary tempo of 
events in Venezuela. The reformist and state capitalist currents will be 
marginalised so long as the revolution keeps pushing towards socialism, as 
it must, or else face a terrible counter-revolution. 

There is every reason to be optimistic that the PSUV can become the 
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mass revolutionary party so urgently needed to resolve the dual power 
stand-off in favour of the grassroots. 


Revolutionaries should be inside the PSUV 


The PSUV will bring together the organic leaders who have emerged from 
the revolutionary process. The PSUV will provide a political structure to 
link revolutionaries and radicals in the cities and the towns, farm labourers 
with workers in the cities, and activists in the barrios with unionists in the 
oil industry. 

The entry of the working masses into the PSUV means the new party is 
the only show in town for serious revolutionaries. This is where the debates 
on problems facing the revolution will take place. It is where the co- 
ordinated actions of the masses will be decided. 

Sadly, some “revolutionaries” inside and outside Venezuela seem to 
believe an alternative “pole of attraction” to the PSUV must be built. Yet 
standing outside the mass socialist party would be to invite sectarian 
isolation from the masses. 

It is Socialist Worker-New Zealand’s belief that serious revolutionaries 
must be inside the PSUV, helping the party to integrate Marxist theory 
with the often unique practice of a real-life revolution. 

Of course, forming the PSUV does not automatically mean plain 
sailing towards socialism. The ups and downs of the class struggle, along 
with decisions over strategy and tactics, will determine the history of the 
PSUV, just as it determines the history of any political party. The PSUV is 
a work-in-progress. 

There will be struggles within the PSUV which reflect struggles taking 
place in Venezuelan society. Such struggles also occurred within the 
Bolshevik Party in response to the pressure of outside events. Lenin’s 
party was never “homogenous” and never pretended to be. 

Any insistence on ideological and political “purity” in a mass party 
would be a delusional demand. There will always be at least degrees of 
difference over every important issue, and often distinct though ever- 
evolving inner-party currents. So long as the social base of reformism and 
state capitalism remains in existence, such trends will continue to infiltrate 
the mass socialist party. The real question is whether or not the revolution- 
ary current can carry the masses with them during every important turning 
point in the long war to replace capitalism with socialism. And the only 
way this can happen is for the revolutionary current to win a hegemonic 
position within the mass socialist party. 

IST affiliates and other socialist groups outside Venezuela should 
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develop a close relationship with the PSUV. The world socialist movement 
should be helping the PSUV to create a “Marxist party of the 21st century” 
and, in turn, learning from our Venezuelan comrades as they lead a real- 
life grassroots revolution. 


Bringing workers to the forefront of the revolution 


As noted in our May Day statement, the unionised working class in 
Venezuela is tiny compared to the urban population of casualised workers, 
petty traders, cooperativists and the unemployed. On top of this, the union 
movement suffered terribly from years of being led by the conservative 
Venezulan Workers Congress (CTV) who partnered Venezuela’s oligarchy 
during the Punto Fijo regime preceding Chavez’s presidency. 

During the bosses lockout of 2002-03 the National Workers Union (UNT) 
emerged as a pro-Chavez umbrella federation. Today the CTV has been 
thrust into the shadows by the UNT, despite the left-wing federation being 
split into five distinct and often conflicting currents. 

On May Day 2007 the UNT organised a workers mass march in 
Caracas under the slogan: “In the Struggle for Socialism.” While this is an 
encouraging sign, unionised workers in Venezuela are not yet at the 
forefront of the revolution. Socialists inside and outside Venezuela, 
including Chavez, recognise that this weakness within the Bolivarian 
Revolution must be overcome if there is to be a socialist victory. 

A strategic aim has to be workers control at the point of production 
through factory occupations and workplace committees, which feed into a 
network of workers councils linked to the Communal Councils. The 
emergence of workers councils requires more than brave declarations 
from union committees, the Chavez government and socialist networks, 
important though these are. Workers councils can only be built through an 
organic process of struggle by workers themselves in conjunction with a 
mass socialist party. 

Socialist Worker-New Zealand believes the PSUV can play a break- 
through role in the creation of workers councils. PSUV jobsite battalions 
will start to mobilise the country’s workers around practical problems 
facing the revolution. For instance, as the PSUV rallies workers against the 
economic sabotage of employers, the associated need for workers councils 
to spread workers control of production and distribution will become more 
apparent to everyone at the base. The organic connection between imme- 
diate need and socialist organisation will be made. 
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The PSUV and workers power 


There has been debate inside and outside Venezuela about the nature of 
the relationship that should exist between the Chavez government, the 
PSUV and the UNT. While the grassroots membership of the PSUV is yet 
to decide on the new party’s programme, Socialist Worker-New Zealand 
offers these first thoughts. 

The defining objective of the union movement in Venezuela has to be 
workers power. It would be a mistake for unions to prioritise pay claims over 
the strategic imperative of workers power. In order to win workers power, 
the UNT must forge a strategic alliance with the Chavez government, the 
PSUV, the Communal Councils and non-union toilers in city and countryside. 
Pay rises alone would be whittled away as the counter-revolution gathered 
strength in the absence of workers power. On the other hand, an expansion 
of workers power will create the best conditions for improving the living 
standards of everyone at the grassroots. 

Unionised workers must rise to a higher level of political awareness 
and class organisation if the revolution is to advance and thus survive. The 
essential new element in this revolutionary advance is the mass socialist 
party. PSUV jobsite battalions, often composed of UNT members, will 
work alongside other grassroots unionists and, whenever possible, their 
union officials. When necessary, however, the PSUV needs to work 
independently of those union officials who put their bureaucratic and/or 
sectional interests ahead of the general struggle for workers power. 

PSUV and UNT activists should not hold back from mobilising grass- 
roots unionists around factory occupations and workers councils simply 
because union officials refuse to give their blessing to such actions or even 
oppose them. Like Lenin’s Bolsheviks, the role of the PSUV is to act as a 
“combat party” that mobilises the broadest layers of toilers in order to solve 
the revolution’s problems. To transcend the divisions that currently cripple 
the UNT leadership will require transformative mobilisations driven by the 
political centre of grassroots power — the PSUV. 

Socialist Worker-New Zealand believes that the UNT and its affiliates 
should maintain their organisational autonomy from the Chavez govern- 
ment. This follows Lenin’s advice that Russian unions should remain 
independent of the Bolshevik state as a counter to the inevitable official 
bureaucracy in a backward country whose revolution was isolated. 

At the same time, we support UNT officials and members joining the 
PSUV on an individual basis. Most grassroots unionists have already done 
so, sometimes pulling their self-proclaimed “revolutionary” UNT leaders 
kicking and screaming after them. The rank-and-filers are leading their 
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leaders. The dialectics of leadership start to change as socialism challenges 
the old order. The “normal” authority that union officials exert over their 
members in a society under the complete domination of a capitalist elite 
begins to break down in a dual power situation. 


Revolutionary tactics and the Venezuelan constitution 


While the direction of events in Venezuela is exciting, the PSUV is only 
just being formed and has yet to be tested in battle. So it cannot be claimed 
that grassroots Venezuela is yet at the level of consciousness and organisa- 
tion needed to deal a knockout blow to counter-revolutionary forces. As 
long as dual power remains the reality, there will be need for carefully 
balanced tactics that create space for revolutionary forces to grow. 

Books alone cannot teach the art of revolutionary leadership. This 
comes mainly through having to navigate the twists and turns of a revolu- 
tionary process while calculating the strengths and weaknesses of the 
hostile class coalition. 

A key question for Chavez & Co has been the relationship of the 
Bolivarian Revolution to the Venezuelan constitution approved by 
popular referendum in December 1999. 

The process of drafting the constitution first involved elections to the 
Venezuelan Constituent Assembly. The result was an assembly dominated 
by diverse parties all declaring support for Chavez. Revolutionary, reform- 
ist, state capitalist and market nationalist currents were all represented 
within an ill-defined Chavista coalition. 

So it was no surprise that the 1999 constitution was not socialist. 
Capitalist property rights are guaranteed. However, the constitution 
embodies progressive features like “participatory democracy” and “the 
values of liberty, independence, peace, solidarity, the common good, 
democracy”. There are provisions for national referendums to revoke laws 
or the mandate of public officials. 

Given the mass dissatisfaction with the Punto Fijo constitution and the 
two major political parties of pre-Chavez times, the new constitution had 
buy-in from most Venezuelans, including many in the middle class. Millions 
of constitutions were distributed to people eager for a new political system. 

From 2000 to 2004 the Chavez government was largely on the defen- 
sive as attacks came from the Venezuelan oligarchy. During this period the 
1999 constitution allowed Chavez, as president of the “Bolivarian Republic 
of Venezuela”, to maintain some constitutional legitimacy in front of all 
classes in Venezuela. 

The defeat of the 2002 coup restored the presidency of Chavez and the 
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1999 constitution. A significant 
factor in the coup’s failure was the 
passivity of those neither-for-nor- 
against Chavez but giving “soft” 
support to the 1999 constitution 
and its democratic initiatives. 

Important to keeping those 
who are neither-for-nor-against 
Chavez at least tolerant of his 
government has been the presi- 
dent’s constant reference to the 
1999 constitution and the rule of 
law. For instance, nationalisations 
have been carried out with full 
compensation to capitalists, consistent with the constitution. 

As Chavez & Co have gone onto the offensive and put socialism on the 
agenda, the relationship of the Bolivarian Revolution to the 1999 constitu- 
tion has begun to change. Chavez & Co know the revolution must advance 
beyond the boundaries of the 1999 constitution and its dual class aspects. 
This year, Chavez signalled the drafting of a socialist constitution. 

At this stage, however, Chavez continues to invoke the 1999 constitu- 
tion while placing increasingly socialist demands on Venezuelan capitalists. 
The socialist direction of the revolution becomes clear to the grassroots 
without violating the rule of law which gives Chavez legitimacy in the eyes 
of the middle class. This divide-and-conquer game plan shows Chavez to 
be a master of revolutionary tactics. 

The president’s speech on 4 June 2007 to 300,000 people marching 
against the counter-revolutionary RCTV station is instructive. Chavez 
stated: “We have no plan to eliminate the oligarchy, Venezuela’s bourgeoi- 
sie. We have demonstrated this sufficiently over eight years.” 

But he immediately goes on to say: “If the oligarchy does not under- 
stand this, if it does not accept the call to peace... then the Venezuelan 
bourgeoisie will continue to lose, one by one, the refuges it has remaining.” 
Chavez calls on the oligarchy to “respect our constitution, respect our laws. 
If you do not, you will regret it, if you do not, we will make you obey 
Venezuela’s laws”. 

Promoting a new socialist constitution will be an important mechanism 
by which the education and organisation of the masses is continued. The 
constitutional legitimacy of the “revolution within the revolution” encour- 
ages the masses to confront the diminished political, economic and 
ideological power of the old ruling class. 
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This will be accelerated by the launch of a mass socialist party that 
mobilises the masses. The PSUV will empower revolutionary Chavistas in 
the government, Communal Councils, trade unions, urban and rural land 
committees, missions and other citadels of socialism. Only the PSUV and 
its grassroots allies will be able to concretise a new socialist constitution. 


Most important revolution in 90 years 


The revolutionary process in Venezuela is on a qualitatively higher level to 
anything currently happening elsewhere in South America, including 
Bolivia, let alone any other continent. 

In the words of Socialist Worker-New Zealand’s May Day statement, 
“the masses in Venezuela are behind a genuine revolutionary project in a 
way that has not occurred in the last 90 years”. Our statement reflected the 
revolutionary dynamic between a tactically creative socialist leadership 
and an increasingly confident mass movement during a period of social 
upheaval and rebirth. 

Such a “dynamic” is precisely what was lacking in the global revolu- 
tionary upheavals of the last 90 years: Germany 1918-23, Spain 1936-8, 
Hungary 1956, France 1968, Portugal 1975-6, Iran 1979, Poland 1980-1 and 
Serbia 2000. 

The ever-stronger linkages of our global village mean that a socialist 
revolution in one country must generate political shockwaves on all 
continents. This will be intensified by escalating inter-imperialist conflict 
among the world’s powers, especially between Washington and Beijing, 
which is driving America’s never-ending “war on terror” to monopolise 
Middle East oil supplies and gain leverage over rival states like China. 


Venezuela’s revolution supports Iraqi resistance 


Socialists in every country are at the centre of anti-war movements 
opposing Washington’s armed colonisation of Iraq and Afghanistan. US 
imperialism is facing disaster due to the combined pressure of indigenous 
resistance forces, the global peace movement and rising discontent inside 
the US military. 

Socialists link America’s “war on terror” with neo-liberal hostility to 
public services, indifference to eco-viability and erosion of popular 
democracy. The unfolding revolution in Venezuela allows us to highlight 
the positive alternative: a real-life struggle for social justice, ecological 
sanity and human liberation. 
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The heroic Iraqi resistance has provided more space for the Bolivarian 
Revolution to advance. In turn, Washington’s resolve to dominate Iraq has 
been weakened by Venezuela’s challenge to US hegemony in South 
America. It’s hard for even a superpower to win a war on two fronts. Every 
advance of the Bolivarian Revolution strengthens the global struggle 
against US aggression. 

In his speech to the United Nations general assembly on 20 September 
2006, Chavez described US imperialism as “the greatest threat looming over 
our planet”. He has since suggested that, if the US state attacks Iran, Ven- 
ezuela will halt oil exports to America (currently 20% of the country’s total). 

The significance of revolutionary Venezuela extends beyond its 
localised threat to US interests. The Bolivarian Revolution is a real-life 
challenge to global capitalism’s exploitation, oppression and war. That’s 
why our May Day statement declared: “The front line of the epochal war 
between capitalism and socialism is now in Venezuela.” 

For Socialist Worker-New Zealand, anti-war activism and Venezuelan 
solidarity are two sides of one coin. Each needs the other. That’s why Chavez 
and the Bolivarian Revolution are an inspiration to freedom fighters across 
the Middle East. By refusing to prioritise one struggle over the other we 
don’t buy into imperialism’s bid to divide-and-rule the global grassroots. 


The FourthWorld War demands a mass socialist international 


Over the last century, humanity has suffered from three global conflicts 
sparked by the imperial rivalries of market capitalist and state capitalist 
powers. They were the First World War (1914-18), Second World War (1939- 
45) and the Cold War (1946-91). 

Socialist Worker-New Zealand believes we are in the first stage of the 
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4th World War. The war’s key words, like “Iraq”, “terrorism”, “regime 
change”, “China”, “peak oil”, “climate change”, “globalisation”, “poverty” 
and “Chavez”, indicate a multi-layered global struggle. It will be a war 
fought between rival imperialist powers, it will be an ecological war fought 
by corporations against the planet, and it will be a war between the 
“haves” and the “have-nots”. The 4th World War will be marked by a 
decline in capitalist legitimacy, grassroots resistance and revolutionary 
explosions. The stakes have never been higher: either global catastrophe or 
global revolution. 

In Venezuela today, millions of people are acting on the belief that 
socialism can be won within their lifetimes. This mood is spreading across 
the borders of Venezuela to other Latin America countries and beyond. 

If the multi-million strong PSUV does take Venezuela’s grassroots in 
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a revolutionary drive past the roadblocks of dual power, then the mate- 
rial conditions for a mass socialist international should start to appear on 
the horizon. Such an international would be the first since Lenin’s 
Bolsheviks founded the Comintern in the wake of Russia’s socialist 
revolution in order to spread the revolutionary wave around the planet. 
Seizing the first realistic opportunity to create a mass socialist interna- 
tional is a historical necessity if revolutionaries are to lead the global 
grassroots to victory in the 4th World War. 

In the meantime, socialists can organise worldwide to take the inspira- 
tional lessons of the Bolivarian Revolution into every grassroots move- 
ment we are involved with “at home”. From these lessons we should be 
drawing organisational conclusions as well as political and ideological ones 
if we are to unify Marxist theory and practice. 

Our May Day statement linked the unfolding revolution in Venezuela 
with establishing a Coordination of the IST, the international Marxist 
coalition to which Socialist Worker-New Zealand is affiliated. Rather than 
being a tactical leadership body, any IST Coordination needs to have the 
strategic focus of coordinating a global debate about Venezuela’s unfold- 
ing revolution and how it may germinate a mass socialist international. 


Socialist Worker-New Zealand’s proposals to the IST 


At the IST annual gathering in London on 11-12 July 2007, Socialist 
Worker-New Zealand is tabling these practical proposals: 


(1) As many Spanish-speaking IST comrades as possible to attend 
the three-month founding conference of the PSUV starting in 
August 2007. 


(2) In consultation with PSUV leaders and Marxists from other 
countries attending the PSUV conference, the Spanish-speaking 
IST attendees to initiate a global debate about the nature, strate- 
gies and prospects of the Venezuelan revolution. 


(3) To help coordinate this global debate about the Venezuelan 
revolution, an IST Coordination be created consisting of one 
delegate from every IST group and relying on modern technology 
to hold all-in “virtual” meetings as required. 


Socialist Worker-New Zealand invites further contributions to this debate 
from IST affiliates and other socialist groups and individuals. 
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Much common ground 
on Venezuela 


By STUART MUNCKTON 


The position defended by Alex Calinicos and the Australian 
International Socialist Oorganisation (ISO) is not the same as, for 
instance, the much more extreme sectarianism of the English 
Alliance for Workers Liberty (AWL), who have a clearer stance of 
opposition towards the Chavez government. There is much about 
how the IST has related to Venezuela that is positive - they haven’t 
simply slammed it or refused to offer support against the attacks 
from imperialism. It is easy to get carried away and fail to recognise 
this. This is a discussion among comrades who have taken a positive 
approach to the gains, and see the need to defend the both the 
gains and the government, although the differences over our 
approach remain real and very significant - hence the debate. 


Sectarian stance 


There is much that can, and should be, be said about what is wrong 
with the analysis put forward by Callinicos and the ISO, but at its 
essence it represents a sectarian stance towards the actual motion 
of the class struggle. And whatever else is right or wrong about the 
position put forward by NZ Socialist Worker (and it isn’t exactly 
the same as the analysis of the Democratic Socialist Perspective, 
which I belong to) it is ultimately THIS that they are challenging. 
The NZ comrades have put forward a position that recognises and 
seeks to proceed from reality as it exists, not an abstract concep- 
tion of how reality SHOULD exist, which becomes the benchmark 
by which to judge reality. 

The Callinicos/ISO position says, we support the gains and the 
advances, BUT the most important thing is all the problems and 
contradictions. The NZ comrades have turned this on its head and 
said, we recognise the limitations and contradictions BUT the most 
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important thing is the advances for the class struggle, that we 
recognise, support and seek to relate to this. 

This is regardless of another, although important, discussion 
which is how far the revolutionary movement has gone in Ven- 
ezuela in terms of overthrowing the capitalist state and taking 
concrete anti-capitalist moves. This is important, and there are real 
differences over this, but it doesn’t alter the fundamental orienta- 
tion needed towards the revolutionary movement. 

From what I can see, NZ Socialist Worker has sought to 
proceed from the reality of the socialist revolution in Ven- 
ezuela, not from an abstract measurement of a socialist revolu- 
tion that demands any revolution has to score enough points on 
a scorecard to be recognised. 

Sectarianism is not simply saying you don’t like those people 
over there. The AWL does that with Chavez - they are quite clear 
that they don’t like or his government much at all. However, the 
Callinicos position doesn’t. The official take of the IST has been to 
say, yes they DO like Chavez, he is an inspiring figure, and the pro- 
people policies of his government should be supported. 

But the positions put forward by Calinicos and the ISO are still 
at heart sectarian, because sectarianism means setting yourself 
against the movement of the class. The IST position still seeks to 
counter what it sees as its unique position, called “socialism from 
below”, and counterposes it to the mass revolutionary movement 
in Venezuela, as it actually exists with all of its existing limitations 
and contradictions. 


“It can’t work”? 


To me this is the key difference. The Callinicos line raises very real 
problems and contradictions, ones that are widely recognised in 
Venezuela including by Chavez, but then sets the process as it cur- 
rently exists in stone. It is assumed these contradictions can not be 
resolved in a positive way. So Callinicos quotes Chris Harman saying 
the reason why the new party won’t work is because it has three 
contradictory currents in it. This suggests that the new party will 
suffer instability and a struggle will occur over its nature. Why is this 
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going to automatically 
resolve itself in the negative? 
Won’t this be the product of 
struggle? And shouldn’t we 
throw ourselves in to this 
struggle by relating in a 
positive fashion to it? 

From what I can see, this | 
is what the NZ comrades are } | 
trying to do. They are not 
standing on the sidelines 
pointing out why this process 
is bound to fail, they recog- 
nise the problems and 
dangers but put upfront that 
socialists understand the 
significance of this battle and 
are in solidarity with it. Yes, 
the bureaucrats might end up 
in control of the PSUV, but 
anyone with two eyes can see that there is enormous enthusiasm 
from the ranks for this party. Five million members shows how keen 
the rank and file of the revolutionary movement - that is the 
radicalising working class, as it actually exists - see this new party as a 
weapon to advance the revolution. This gives an enormous impetus to 
the struggle to make the PSUV a genuinely revolutionary party. It 
gives great hope that the contradictions within the party can be 
resolved in favour of the working class and the revolution. 

But Callinicos treats it as though the issue is already resolved 
against the revolution simply because there are contradictory 
forces at work. It may be a nice idea, but it won’t work, therefore 
maybe revolutionaries should join it “for tactical reasons” but don’t 
have any illusions. This position sets you up AGAINST the actual 
struggle within the revolutionary process, leaving those who joined 
this doomed struggle for tactical reasons at the very best going 
through the motions of a struggle you know you will lose in order 
not to be completely isolated from the class. 






Delegates to the UNT congress, 2006 
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“Tainted by contradictions” 


For all the talk of “socialism from below” it actually reflects a very 
negative view of the ability of working people “from below” to win 
this struggle. The new party seems tainted by its contradictions, and 
most of all tainted because Chavez has called for it. The role of 
Chavez is another factor predetermined. It seems it is impossible 
for him to play an important leadership role in making the socialist 
revolution. This seems to come down to a moral judgement of 
Chavez. He is disqualified from helping lead a socialist revolution 
by the very fact he was elected president overseeing a capitalist 
state and a capitalist economy. He is ruled ineligible from playing a 
positive leadership role in advancing the socialist revolution and 
struggle for workers power. 

Here we face the same problem of taking a contradiction that 
leads to a struggle, and in advance assuming it must be resolved in 
the negative. To have a president at the head of a mass movement 
pushing ever more in an anti-capitalist direction, that is in the midst 
of struggle to create a revolutionary state and destroying the old 
state (leaving aside the discussion about how far this has gone) and 
urging working people on towards socialism. 

Essentially, through the struggle, you have had a government 
arise that is independent of the bourgeois forces that dominate the 
economy and still a fair part of the state apparatus. This is not 
sustainable, but is it really ruled out in advance that it this contra- 
diction about the role of Chavez and the government he leads can 
only be resolved in the negative, with Chavez either turning on the 
working class or else being overthrown by counterrevolution? 

In fact both the Comintern in 1922 and Leon Trotsky in the 
Transitional Program (which Chavez urged Venezuelan people to 
go and read recently on his nationally televised program) raised 
the concept of a “workers and farmers government”, that is a 
government independent of the bourgeoisie but which still rests on 
a capitalist state. Different forms of such a government were 
conceived of, including one based directly on communist leader- 
ship. Obviously, such a situation is not stable and can only be 
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transitional to a workers state the reestablishment of bourgeois 
control over the government. Such a government has to move to 
work to dismantle the bourgeoisie state and replace it with a 
revolutionary one. 

Such a thing can only be achieved by the working people 
themselves - the role of such a government is to encourage and 
help lead this process. There is a fair chunk of evidence that this is 
the course Chavez is on at the moment and important gains are 
being made, but lets leave that aside and ask whether such a thing 
is even possible according to the approach taken by Callinicos/ 
ISO? Such a course of action appears to be written out as not 
applicable. 


Struggle from below, called for from above 


So yes, the struggle has to be “from below”, that is it can not be 
decreed by Chavez or anyone else but must be made on the ground 
by the working people themselves. But we all acknowledge that 
leadership is important and here we get to the nub of the question. 
Chavez appears to be ruled ineligible from being a central part of 
that leadership. He is “stained” by having gotten himself elected 
into the office of president. 

It would be much cleaner, of course, if the Venezuelan revolu- 
tion has not gone through and made use of the bourgeois 
electoralism at all. If the workers had simply risen up, formed 
soviets and smashed the bourgeois state in one fell swoop back in 
1999. But they didn’t. The struggle to resolve the needs of the 
working people and their allies placed Hugo Chavez in Miraflores 
palace on a platform to achieve change. The subsequent struggle 
against the implementation of the platform has created a massive 
class struggle. This has radicalised both the impoverished mass and 
Chavez, pushed the process forward, made some important gains 
both social and political and placed the question of socialist revolu- 
tion immediately on the cards. 

That is the reality of the Venezuelan revolution. The revolution 
has reached this point through a course determined by the Ven- 
ezuelan reality, regardless of whether or not this was the most ideal 
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way for it to go. 

The real question is not about “socialism from below” at all. 
This is really a tautology anyway. Socialism involves the fundamen- 
tal transformation of social relations on a massive scale - it can only 
be made by the working class. You cannot create socialism except 
“from below” (ie: made by the working class). It is actually about 
the fact that we all recognise that revolutions require revolutionary 
leadership and the Callinicos line doesn’t recognise the existing 
revolutionary leadership as a revolutionary leadership. 


Work-in-progress leadership 


Of course, this revolutionary leadership is very much a work in 
progress. There is the leadership on a national level centred in the 
figure of Chavez. That so much authority is vested in one individual is 
a weakness, but again there is no point complaining because reality is 
not perfect. There is also the emerging revolutionary grass roots 
leaderships in communities and workplaces. Both are seeking to push 
the process forward and have been blocked to varying degrees by 
bureaucracy that controls much of the state apparatus. The new party 
is an attempt to overcome this problem, to deepen and strengthen the 
grass roots leadership that is arising to break down the road blocks. 
Whether this can happen, whether the broad based mass revolution- 
ary leadership 
required to 
decisively 

_ take the 

4 revolution 
forward will 
be created or 
not, will be 
the product of 
struggle. 

The 
problem 
seems to be 
that the 
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Callinicos position rules out in advance the possibility of the 
creation of a revolutionary leadership through such a process, and 
deny the important gains already made along this line. It isn’t how 
the IST have always said it should happen, so rather than conclude 
maybe there is a need to broaden the IST’s understanding of how 
the possible ways a revolution can occur and the different roads to 
solve the problem of revolutionary leadership the class struggle 
might throw up, the problem is concluded to be with the Venezue- 
lan revolution. Chavez simply can’t be a revolutionary leader, and 
the revolution simply can’t occur in such a way. 

This is why you can have a generally positive attitude to the 
gains of the revolution, as the IST does. You can defend it against 
attack, as the UK SWP did in the pages of their press against the 
media onslaught over the RCTV decision, an article that is hard to 
fault. But if you acknowledge that there is a socialist revolution and 
that Chavez is attempting to lead it, and if you support the struggle 
for a revolutionary party to take it forward that is underway — as 
the NZ comrades have done — then you challenge something 
much more fundamental. 

This is obvious from the way the discussion has explicitly raised 
the question of IST organisation. The New Zealand comrades have 
pointed out the obvious, which is when discussing how socialists 
should relate to each other internationally, you must take into 
account and seek to relate those currently leading a socialist 
revolution. They take this approach despite acknowledging the 
unfinished nature of the struggle for power, and despite the weak- 
nesses, such as in the organised workers movement. 

The Callinicos line, on the other hand, seeks to use these things 
as an excuse not to proceed from such a position. It doesn’t mean, 
as Callinicos implies, that this means creating a new “international 
centre” in Caracas. It doesn’t mean denying the steps still to be 
taken and the potential for the process to be derailed. It means that 
you relate to this struggle with open arms, and seek to collaborate 
with and learn from the comrades who are leading it, many of 
whom come from a wide variety of traditions and reflect, within the 
revolutionary process, various positions. 
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Chavez urges party for all-out campaign 
for Venezuelan constitutional reform 
by KIRAZ JANICKE 


Addressing thousands of members of the battalions of the new United 
Socialist Party of Venezuela (PSUV), packed into the Poliedro Stadium in 
Caracas on August 25, President Hugo Chavez called for an offensive to 
guarantee the approval in the national referendum of his project of 
constitutional reforms, which he says are necessary to guarantee the 
transition to socialism in Venezuela. 

“We are going to pulverize the opposition in the referendum,” he 
declared, and “I propose that after we approve them [the constitutional 
reforms], the book of the Constitution is converted from blue to red, the 
red book.” 

Chavez also announced that after discussions with the Military High 
Command, he was incorporating a number of changes into his proposal, 
which would continue to recognize the National Guard, (to be renamed 
the Bolivarian National Guard), after it had been argued that his original 
proposal would allow for its abolition, through incorporation into the 
other bodies of the Armed Forces. The Reserves would be renamed as the 
Bolivarian National Militia, as opposed to the Bolivarian Popular Militia in 
his original proposal. In addition he said he was in discussion with some 
governors that had slight differences over his proposed geographical 
redistribution of power. 

Chavez said that although under the current constitution the National 
Assembly could separate the reforms to be voted on article by article in 
the referendum, he was calling for his proposal be voted on block as it was 
an “integral proposal” for the transition of Venezuela towards socialism. 

As he outlined his ideas for the construction of the new party, Chavez 
argued the project of constitutional reform would provide, “the fuel for the 
political and ideological debate in the battalions [of the PSUV].” 

Acknowledging that of the 5.8 million people that had signed up to be 
members of the PSUV only approximately 1.5 million have participated 
in the socialist battalions, Chavez said, ““We were sure that when we 
commenced the second stage of the process all these people that regis- 
tered were not going to participate, for logical reasons — there are people 
that work on Saturdays, others that have family commitments and others 
that don’t have the sufficient level of commitment to be an activist. It’s 
natural that this is so.” 

In this sense he proposed to organize the new party in “concentric 
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circles” of full members and non-full members. The different levels of 
membership he assured did not imply a hierarchy, but reflected different 
levels of time dedicated to the party, with different levels of rights and 
obligations. “Full members must have the time to carry out the political 
tasks of the party and convert themselves into disseminators and organiz- 
ers, and they must be a revolutionary example,” he continued. 

In the internal life of the party Chavez called for “irreverence in 
discussion and loyalty in action.” He also announced the creation of a 
Provisional Discipline Committee of the PSUV, headed by former vice- 
president Diosdado Cabello, and referred to a case of an aspirant whose 
conduct he said, was contrary to the formation of the PSUV. 

According to confidential sources quoted in Diario VEA (August 26), 
Deputy Francisco Ameliach, leader of the “socialist block” in parliament, 
was the aspirant who was called to report to the discipline committee. 
Earlier in the week Ameliach had alluded to the possibility of resurrecting 
the Movement for a Fifth Republic (MVR - the largest pro-Chavez party 
that dissolved earlier this year to become part of the PSUV) for the 
regional elections of governors in 2008, if the formation of the PSUV had 
not been completed. Chavez also affirmed that unlike the MVR, all PSUV 
candidates for local, regional and national elections would be democrati- 
cally chosen from the base. 

Venezuelan vice-president and coordinator of the National Promoters 
Commission of the PSUV, Jorge Rodriguez, assured that the new party 
would be formed by November. The elections for spokespeople to the 
founding congress of the PSUV, which were postponed in August to 
prioritize discussion of the constitutional reforms, have been rescheduled 
for mid September, “After we have elected them [the spokespeople], we 
hope to install the Founding Congress in October, so that by November we 
have completely formed the structure of the biggest party in the history of 
America,” Rodriguez clarified. 

Rodriguez also said that Chavez would be traveling throughout the 
country to facilitate, “the process [of formation] of the assemblies and 
battalions and also in the discussion of the constitutional reform.” 

Chavez also stressed the internationalist character of the PSUV and 
called for a new International of left parties, saying “2008 could be a good 
time to convoke a meeting of left parties in Latin America to organize a 
new International, an organization of parties and movements of the left in 
Latin America and the Caribbean.” 

“There is a resurgence of consciousness of the people and we must 
continue building the movements and leaders of a new left, of a new 
project,” he added. 
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Venezuela: Uniting revolu- 
tionaries to end capitalism 


by FEDERICO FUENTES 


“The internal situation will intensify over the next months, more 
contradictions will emerge, simply because we have no plans to 
hold back the march of the revolution”, said Venezuelan President 
Hugo Chavez on March 24, speaking to more than 2000 promoters 
of the new socialist party being constructed in Venezuela. “These 
contradictions”, he said, would “intensify, because we are dealing 
with the economic issue, and there is nothing that hurts a capitalist 
more than his pocket, but we have to enter into this issue, we 
cannot avoid it”. 

On July 28, while attending a meeting of his local battalion of 
the provisionally named United Socialist Party of Venezuela 
(PSUV), Chavez reiterated this point: “We are in the presence of 
one of the most important moments [in this revolution], like during 
the coup [in April 2002].” Chavez explained that this was because, 
as well as open enemies of the revolution, there were also “snakes” 
who worked to undermine the revolution from within, which the 
new party aimed to combat. 

Since Chavez was re-elected on an explicitly socialist platform on 
December 3, the Bolivarian revolution — as the process of transform- 
ing Venezuela in the interests of the poor majority is known — has 
gone on the offensive. The first half of this year has seen the revolu- 
tionary government advance its plan to nationalise strategic indus- 
tries and promote the “explosion” of popular power — primarily 
through the communal councils, as well as calling for the creation of 
worker, student and campesino (peasant) councils. The most recent 
initiative is Chavez’s proposed constitutional reforms aimed at 
enshrining popular power and creating a legal framework for the 
creation of a “new socialism of the 21st century”. 

These moves have intensified the class struggle, and Chavez has 
called for the construction of the PSUV to enable revolutionary 
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Chavez addresses a PSUV candidates gathering 


militants to unify their efforts. In response, almost 5.7 million people 
have registered to become members. 


Unity from below 


Although Chavez’s public announcement of plans for the new 
party came on December 15 during a speech to activists who 
worked on his election campaign, he made numerous references to 
the need for a new party during the campaign. Several months 
earlier, Chavez had called a closed meeting to bring together the 
leaders of the various pro-Chavez parties and key individuals to 
explain his proposal for a new party to be formed post-election. 
Chavez, in his December 15 speech, proposed all left currents 
unite to form “a political instrument that puts itself at the service of 
the people ... at the service of socialism”. As part of this process, 
Chavez has continuously called on the other pro-Chavez parties to 
dissolve, following the example of his own party, the Movement for 
the Fifth Republic (MVR), to help facilitate building a new united 
party, arguing the revolution does not need “an alphabet soup ... 
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We need a political instrument that unites wills and is not worn 
down in intestinal fights.” 

While most of the smaller parties have followed the MVR, the 
Homeland for All Party (PPT), Podemos, and the Venezuelan 
Communist Party (PCV) — which, after the MVR, receive the 
most electoral support in the pro-Chavez camp — have so far 
declined to dissolve, although many members from these parties 
have left to participate in the PSUV. 

Chavez argued the new party should build on the existing 
organisation of the hundreds of thousands of Venezuelans in 
grassroots groups that carried out the immense mobilisation that 
saw Chavez re-elected the highest number of votes in Venezuela’s 
history. “In this new party the bases will elect the leaders. This will 
allow for the emergence of real leaders.” 

He added that “a new party needs new faces”. He insisted that 
the new party cannot simply be a “coming together of what already 
exists”, as “that would be fooling the people”. 

In a speech on April 19, Chavez explained the relationship that 
should exist between the party and the “multitudes”. The party 
had the role of developing consciousness among the broadest 
layers, while at the same time “out of the multitudes emerge the 
cadre, the leaders”. 


Reformism and dogmatism 


Chavez argued that it was necessary to combat two currents within 
the revolution that would undermine the creation of a mass revolu- 
tionary party. One was reformism, which he dubbed in his March 
28 speech “the silent assassin”, that aims to put a brake on the 
process. Chavez has repeatedly pointed to Podemos, which defines 
itself as social democratic, as representing this current. Leaders of 
Podemos have argued increasingly right-wing positions, echoing 
some of the views of the US-backed opposition. 

The second current is dogmatism. Chavez argued that the PSUV 
was not “a Marxist-Leninist project”. He claimed that “if Karl Marx 
and Vladimir Dich Lenin were alive today,” and studied the modern 
world, “I am sure that they would not come up with a radically 
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different thesis, but with a number of differences to the thesis they 
developed ...” Chavez pointed to what he argued were dogmatic 
errors committed by Latin American communist parties, including by 
the PCV both through its history and in the current period. 

In his December 15 speech, Chavez emphasised the new party 
would not be Stalinist, pointing out that after the premature death 
of Lenin, the Bolshevik party, which had led the Russian Revolu- 
tion in 1917, fell prey to a “Stalinist deviation”, creating an elitist 
regime that could never create socialism. 

However, Chavez also argued: “We know that one of Karl 
Marx’s proposals was precisely that of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat; but that is not viable for Venezuela in these times.” 

Instead, Chavez stated, “We, here, are going to construct a 
Venezuelan socialism, the original Venezuela socialist model and a 
political instrument that helps us conquer that objective!” 


Bolivarian socialism 


According to the document being distributed by the national 
promoters team to the battalions formed to construct the PSUV, 
the “point of unity” for the different strands of “revolutionary and 
socialist thoughts” within the PSUV would be the ideology of 
Bolivarianism — which takes its name from Simon Bolivar, who 
liberated much of South America from Spanish rule in the 19th 
century. This ideology is described as the sum of “the most famous 
effort for national and social emancipation of our past, the most 
genuine Latin American internationalism”, and as being “the 
motor of the socialist revolution unfolding in Venezuela”. 

The document argues that the declaration of principles for the 
new party, which will be the product of widespread discussion, 
would represent “the synthesis and surpassing of all the revolution- 
ary forces of Venezuela”, embracing those that belong to “the 
exploited and oppressed classes, along with all the men and women 
that embrace the Bolivarian ideal”. 

The document argues that “capitalism in its imperialist phase 
has reached its limits” and claims that capitalism can only continue 
to expand the gap between rich and poor — within and between 
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countries — and threatens the planet with extinction. 

“The conclusion is clear”, the document says, “to end poverty, it 
is necessary to give power to the poor and construct socialism; to 
end war, it is necessary to put an end to imperialism”. This is the 
task that the Venezuelan revolution has set itself, “placing itself in 
the vanguard of this struggle” around the world. 

The second document for discussion deals with the question of 
what program the new party should have. It notes that while there 
is no single political program “for all times and all places”, the 
PSUV should have as its clear objective the construction of “a 
government based on councils of popular power, where the work- 
ers, campesinos, students and popular masses are the direct pro- 
tagonists of political power”. 

It proposes moving towards “a democratically planned and 
centralised economy, capable of ending the alienation of labour 
and satisfying all the necessities of the people”, which should “plan 
production and the satisfaction of collective necessities in harmony 
with the requirements of the ecosystem”. 

The document of principles states that “just as it is indisputable 
that private ownership over the means of production, in any society, 
determines labour relations, human relations and all aspects of life”, 
in the transition beyond capitalism, it is necessary to “guarantee the 
conscious participation of the majorities, and the necessary efficiency 
to comply with all the requirements of national life ...” 
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The document argues that central to the party’s revolutionary 
strategy should be “the alliance of the people with the Armed 
Forces, just like that of the workers with the middle classes of the 
countryside and city (small and medium campesinos, small indus- 
trial bourgeois and urban and rural commerce)”. 

Its method of struggle should be based on “the largest possible 
number of men and women [involving] themselves in the resolu- 
tion of all the problems” through the communal councils, the 
military reserves, and “in the specific area of industrial workers ... 
through workers’ control and self-management”. 


Internationalist 


According to the document, the current world situation creates, 
and makes necessary, the formation of “an international anti- 
imperialist bloc on a grand scale” made up of governments, social 
movements and parties “to unite in action hundreds of millions of 
people in all the world against imperialism and its wars”. 

Moreover, the current wave of rebellion in Latin America opens 
up the possibilities of “qualitative transformation”, in the struggle 
for liberation being waged by “tens of millions of exploited and 
oppressed”. Therefore, the document states that internationally the 
PSUV should work to construct “a world anti-imperialist bloc” and 
“socialist and revolutionary convergence of the people of Latin 
America and the Caribbean”, conscious of its role as “a vanguard 
in an era of immense challenges and great victories: capitalism is 
international; the revolution is international; international must be 
the thought and actions we carry out”. 

Speaking on August 26, Chavez stressed the internationalist 
character of the PSUV and called for a new “international” of left- 
wing parties, saying “2008 could be a good time to convoke a 
meeting of left parties in Latin America to organise a new interna- 
tional, an organisation of parties and movements of the left in 
Latin America and the Caribbean”. 

Chavez concluded: “There is a resurgence of consciousness of 
the people and we must continue building the movements and 
leaders of a new left, of a new project.” 
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“Dual Power’ in our hands 


by ALEX CALLINICOS 


The great revolutionary upheavals of the 20th century were marked by 
a distinctive pattern. Workers mounted mass strikes that originated as 
or developed into confrontations with the state. 

To wage their struggle more effectively workers would begin to 
create their own organisations. These would cut across existing divi- 
sions — linking different crafts and industries, uniting trade unionists 
and unorganised workers, and drawing together those with different 
political allegiances and with none. 

These class-wide organisations would be based in workplaces. The 
first version was the soviet (council) of workers’ deputies that emerged 
in St Petersburg during the 1905 Russian Revolution. The St 
Petersburg Soviet brought together factory delegates from across the 
city. 

The more effective workers’ organisations were, the greater the 
challenge to the state. More or less openly, a situation would develop 
that the great Russian revolutionary Vladimir Lenin called “dual 
power”. Lenin described the situation in February 1917 when Russian 
workers again rose up in Petrograd — as St Petersburg had been 
renamed — overthrowing the Tsar: 

“This dual power is evident in the existence of two governments. 
One is the main, the real, the actual government of the bourgeoisie, the 
‘provisional government’...which holds in its hands all the organs of 
power. 

“The other is a supplementary and parallel government, a ‘control- 
ling’ government in the shape of the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies, which holds no organs of state power, but directly 
rests on the support of an obvious and indisputable majority of the 
people, on the armed people and soldiers.” 

This pattern — the coexistence of two forms of class power within 
the framework of the same state - emerged in more or less developed 
forms in the great workers’ struggles of the 20th century, from Russia 
in 1905 to Poland in 1980. 

Dual power is unstable. As Lenin wrote, “There is not the slightest 
doubt that such an ‘interlocking’ cannot last long. Two powers cannot 
exist in a state. One of them is bound to pass away.” 
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In the vast majority of cases, the capitalist state took advantage of 
hesitations and divisions on the workers’ side to take to the offensive 
and crush the workers’ councils, restoring bourgeois order. 

The exception came in Russia in October 1917. Here the Bolshevik 
party, informed by Lenin’s analysis, won the debate within the soviets, 
persuading them to overthrow the provisional government and take 
power. This has made the October Revolution a model for revolution- 
ary socialists ever since. 

But how well does this model stand up in the 21st century? The 
most important political upheavals of the past 20 years, the revolu- 
tions in Eastern Europe in 1989, involved no significant experience of 
dual power. 


Political regime 


This reflected the fact that the basic structure of class power in these 
societies was unchanged by these revolutions. They changed only the 
political regime, allowing Western-style market capitalism to replace 
state capitalism. 

Today, however, it is the dominant neoliberal version of market 
capitalism that is being challenged, above all by the mass movements 
that have developed in Latin America over the past few years. 

The closest these movements have come to creating a situation of 
dual power came in Bolivia in October 2003 and June 2005, when mass 
blockades of the capital, La Paz, forced the resignation of successive 
neoliberal presidents. 

The blockades were organised from El Alto, where 800,000 poor 
people live high above La Paz. El Alto developed in the past two 
decades, through mass migrations from the countryside and from the 
tin mines, which were largely destroyed by neoliberal policies. 

In El Alto the traditions of working class militancy, developed over 
many decades by the miners, fused with other traditions, for example 
those of the indigenous peoples, to create new forms of class organisa- 
tion. Raul Zibechi described the organisations of El Alto for Socialist 
Worker in April last year (go to El Alto: the heights of the Bolivian 
movement): 

“Classic trade unions hardly exist... There are two main forms of 
organisation. One is the neighbourhood assembly. There are 550 of these 
— one for each barrio... The assemblies come together in the Federation 
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of Neighbourhood Assemblies of El Alto. This is the most important 
organisation — the one that led the uprisings of 2003 and 2005. 

“The other main form of organisation is the trade association of 
market vendors, which is grouped together in the Workers’ Regional 
Centre... The organisations are all territorial — they control an area, a 
barrio or a market. 

“In October 2003 people used their territorial control by means of 
road blocks and control of the highways. They cut off the roads so gas 
and food couldn’t get through to La Paz.” 


Collective strength 


This is a significantly different way of organising from the classical 
soviet, which mobilised the collective strength of workers in the 
workplace to challenge the political power of the capitalist state. 

But a territorial form of organising makes sense in a city such as El 
Alto, dominated by small businesses usually employing four or less 
workers. This pattern of dependence on the so-called “informal sector” 
of small businesses and casual labour is very common in the cities of 
the Global South. It would be familiar to many of those living in slums 
— estimated by the United Nations at a billion people worldwide. 

There are historical precedents for this kind of organisation. Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels hailed the Paris Commune of 1871 as the 
first workers’ state. But the Commune was organised on the basis of 
neighbourhoods, not workplaces. 

This made sense in a city economically dominated by small work- 
shops. In 1860 there were an average of three workers per firm in the 
biggest industry, clothing and textiles, seven per firm in metals and 
engineering, 19 per firm in construction and 12 per firm in transport 
equipment. 

In his book Paris, Capital of Modernity, David Harvey argues that 
“many small firms were nothing more than subcontracting units for 
larger forms of organisation. They therefore functioned more as labour 
systems beholden to capitalist producers or merchants who controlled 
them at a distance.” 

Nevertheless, writes Harvey, the craft workers of Paris remained 
“self-confident to the point of arrogance, opinionated, boisterous, and 
incurably independent to the point of indiscipline... 

“They continued to exercise collective pressure on labour markets, 
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largely by staying put in their traditional quarters (even in the face of 
urban renewal and rising rents). Industries that needed their skills had 
to go to them.” 

It is hardly surprising that these workers, confronted with war and 
making revolution in 1871, should rely on their neighbourhood-based 
traditions of class militancy when organising the Commune. 

The soviets of the 20th century emerged from giant industrial 
factories, increasingly based on assembly line production — from the 
Putilov works in Petrograd, the Bolshevik stronghold in 1917, to the 
Lenin shipyard in Gdansk from which the Polish workers’ rebellion 
exploded in August 1980. 

In Petrograd in 1917, some 68 percent of the workforce was em- 
ployed in enterprises of 1,000 workers or more. Workplaces were even 
bigger in the metalworking industry that dominated the city. 

By comparison, the Commune might seem to represent an earlier 
stage of class organisation. But neoliberal capitalism has reactivated 
apparently obsolete forms of exploitation. 

Describing the small workshops of mid-19th century Paris, Harvey 
writes, “By keeping these units perpetually in competition for work, the 
employers could force down labour costs and maximise their profits. 
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Workers, even though nominally independent, were forced into subservi- 
ence and into patterns of self-exploitation that could be as savage and as 
degrading as anything to be found in the factory system.” 

This diagnosis captures the world of outsourcing and precarious 
labour that many workers experience today. The territorial class 
organisation of the Commune may come to be increasingly important 
in the 21st century. 

This may seem fairly clear in the case of the vast cities of the poor 
in the Global South. In the advanced capitalist countries the profile of 
the giant industrial workplace has only declined a little as a result of 
the brutal economic restructuring of the past 30 years. 

The proportion of the US workforce working in establishments of 
500 or more has fallen only slightly, from 23 percent in 1975 to 20 
percent in 2003. 


Dispersed 


Nevertheless, big industrial workplaces have become more dispersed 
geographically, as firms shift production to “green field” sites. The big 
cities have been de-industrialised, their workforces dominated by 
office and shop workers. 

These changes may mean that new explosions of working class 
insurgency take different forms. Another social shift is the concentra- 
tion in most cities of large student populations, substantial sections of 
which have to support themselves through low-paid casual labour. 

The French student revolt in March and April last year saw univer- 
sity students blockading their campuses and winning the solidarity of 
trade unionists. Future struggles may throw up more of this kind of 
hybrid pattern of organisation. 

None of this alters the significance of workplace-based organisa- 
tion. Workers’ power stems ultimately from the collective strength that 
they have to paralyse and take control of production. 

But the organisational expressions of this power have changed over 
time. The Paris Commune and the St Petersburg Soviet were invented 
by particular working classes in specific historical conditions. Their 
heirs will undoubtedly invent new forms of class organisation and 
adapt old ones to meet their needs. 


(from Socialist Worker (Britain), January 6, 2007) 
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INVEVAL — leading the struggle 
for workers’ control 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 


Across Latin America thousands of factories have been occupied and 
taken over by workers. The wonderful documentary film, The Take 
(2004), directed by Avi Lewi and written by Naomi Klein, follows the 
struggles of workers in occupied factories in Argentina at the time of 
the 2002 national elections. In the film an activist from the worker-run 
Bruckman garment factory tells us: “History is history — there have 
always been workers and bosses. But we are fighting for worker 
control. And I think it’s possible. I don’t know if I’m getting ahead of 
myself, but maybe we can run the country this way.” 

This is what workers in Venezuela are beginning to believe and 
fight for. Workers in 1,200 occupied factories and workplaces are 
part of a mammoth struggle to not just achieve workers’ control of 
individual factories, but to extend workers’ control to the whole of 
the country. These workers are at the vanguard of the struggle for 
socialism in the 21st century. 


Inveval — a leading light 


One of the leading lights of the workers’ movement in Venezuela 
is Inveval, a factory on the outskirts of Caracas that makes valves. 
Inveval has been nationalised by the Chavez government and is 
operating under workers’ control. 

The struggle of these workers, the obstacles they’ve faced and 
the conclusions they’ve reached is of great interest to all workers, 
not just in Venezuela, but around the world. In the middle of mass 
revolutionary movement, these workers are showing through their 
actions what’s possible. 

The history of the struggle at Inveval goes back to the bosses’ 
lockout which shutdown the Venezuelan economy in 2001-02. The 
capitalist owners of the National Valve Manufacturer (as Inveval 
was previously named) never re-opened the factory after the 
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lockout was defeated. They refused to pay the 330 workers their 
outstanding salaries and other payments they were entitled to. A 
group of 65 workers began a fight to get their money. They de- 
manded justice from the labour courts and the labour ministry. 

This small group of Inveval workers drew strength from the 
broader Chavista movement. Francisco Pinero, an Inveval worker 
and current treasurer, says: “We spent two years picketing at the 
gates before we decided to take it over. Through this process we 
developed political maturity very fast, not just through our own 
personal struggle, but the broader political struggles of the con- 
stituent assembly and the recall referendum.” 

Never-the-less, the struggle took its toll and by December 2004 
only one worker camped outside the factory. At this point the boss 
tried to sneak into the factory at night to take tools and half- 
finished valves. Pablo Cormenzana, a spokesperson for Inveval, 
tells how the workers then decided to camp in bigger numbers 
outside the factory to stop the boss from ransacking the factory. 
We were thinking: “this guy left us out in the streets and now he’s 
leaving with the few things that could be sold to pay us back what 
he owed us.” 

“At the very same time,” says Cormenzana, “two very impot- 
tant situations developed in Venezuela. In January 2005 during the 
World Social Forum in Porto Alegre, President Chavez launched 
his proposal for socialism. This was very important moment for the 
worker controlled factories. 

“The other important event for Inveval was the nationalisation of 
the paper mill Invepal. The paper mill Venepal was in a similar 
situation as Inveval. The owner in this case claimed bankruptcy with 
the idea of breaking up the company and selling off shares to the 
transnational cardboard producer, Murphy. The owner of Venepal 
went bankrupt and left the workers out to dry. The Venezuelan 
government told the workers at Venepal that if they led a serious 
struggle and rallied on a large scale, President Chavez may consider 
nationalising the company. The workers accepted the proposal and 
began to rally. They protested, pushing for nationalisation of Venepal. 
The president accepted the proposal and decreed the nationalisation 
of Venepal. The workers later formed Invepal. 
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Workers at Inveval listen to a talk from British socialist Alan Woods 


“The nationalisation of Invepal motivated the workers of 
Inveval and they launched a new campaign to get their jobs back,” 
says Cormenzana. 


A factory run democratically by workers 


Inveval was nationalised by presidential decree in April 2005 and 
re-opened under workers’ control. “We’re talking about a huge 
factory that runs with computers and giant machinery. And yet, the 
workers were able to make it work,” says Cormenzana, “They’re 
proving the theory that workers can run industry without bosses. 
Not only are the workers at Inveval successfully running a com- 
pany without bosses or an owner, they’re also doing it without 
technocrats or bureaucracy from the government. The government 
has had little participation in the functioning of the company.” 
Pinero explains how the struggle to get their jobs back by 
taking over the factory led to formation of workers’ assemblies: 
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“We were members of the union [Sintrametal, formerly aligned to 
the old corrupt CTV]. When we wanted to take over the factory 
we asked the union for legal help, but they didn’t help us. Because 
the union didn’t help us we began to form assemblies.” These were 
maintained after Inveval was nationalised. 

Initially Inveval was to be run under a co-management model, 
with 51% ownership being in the hands of the state, and the other 
49% with the workers. The management of the company was to be a 
Directors Board composed of three elected representatives of the 
workers’ assembly and two functionaries appointed by the state. 

The two state appointees never turned up and Inveval workers 
quickly decided that the Directors Board was not a democratic or 
socialist way of running the company. The board was replaced by a 
Factory Council made up of 32 representatives elected by the 
workers’ assembly, which is the highest authority. 

The Factory Council is divided into commissions responsible 
for specific tasks like finances, administration, design of valves, 
quality control, discipline, sales, etc. “Factories under worker 
control function democratically, unlike with a boss,” says Pinero, 
“The factory is run by worker delegates. 

“If the delegates and representatives do not fulfill their respon- 
sibilities according to what the assembly says, the assembly can 
revoke the delegate from his or her position. All of the workers 
make the same salaries - it doesn’t matter if they are truck drivers, 
line workers or the president of the company. 

“We want the state to own 100%, but for the factory to be 
under workers control, for workers to control all production and 
administration. This is how we see the new productive model; we 
don’t want to create new capitalists here,” stresses Pinero. 

There has been a debate amongst workers, unionists and other 
grassroots activists about the relationship between Factory Coun- 
cils and the trade unions. On this matter Jorge Paredes, Inveval’s 
worker president, is clear: “The Factory Councils cannot replace 
the trade unions. They must complement each other. The Factory 
Councils are a weapon of the workers to manage the companies 
and therefore to run the economy. The trade unions are a tool to 
defend our rights as workers. Some trade union comrades have a 
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confused vision of this matter and reject the Workers Councils. 
This is a serious mistake. Revolutionary trade unions must pro- 
mote the setting up of Factory Councils in order to develop 
workers’ control.” 


FRETECO - organising to extend workers’ control 


Workers at Inveval have been conscious of the need to share their 
knowledge and experiences with the rest of the movement in Ven- 
ezuela. This is happening in a number of ways. They’re raising with 
workers in other occupied factories that representatives should 
attend each others meetings. Inveval workers have been invited by 
the Ministry of Light Economy and Trade to take a leading role in the 
socialist education of other public industrial companies. 

And it was Inveval workers who were the force behind the 
establishment of the Revolutionary Front of Workers in Factories 
Occupied and under Co-management (FRETECO), formed in 
2006. The Front’s goal is to push for the extension of workers’ 
power from its base in factories and workplaces to all levels of 
Venezuelan society. Article 1 of FRETECO’s constitution states: 

“The Co-managed and Occupied Factories Worker’s Front 
declares its principal objective the extension of the expropriation and 
nationalisation of Venezuelan industry and its placement under 
control of its own workers. Its goal is to develop the process that 
started in 2005 with the expropriation of Venepal by the president of 
the Republic and to extend it to the rest of Venezuelan industry so it 
leads to the practice of socialism in the nation of Bolivar.” 

As the path ahead for the Venezuelan revolution is debated by 
workers and other grassroots people, FRETECO’s ideas about 
workers’ control are gaining a hearing. A FRETECO organised 
gathering on 30 June brought together workers from a number of 
factories and workplaces, including from Intevep (the technology 
division of state-owned oil company PDVSA) and the Socialist 
Front of Workers of Caracas Electricity (EdC), recently national- 
ised by Chavez. Representatives of the government and other 
revolutionary political organisations also attended. 

The focus of the meeting was to discuss Chavez’s decision to 
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establish hundreds of new “social production enterprises” or 
“socialist companies” to produce a range of items, including food, 
ships, construction materials, cellular telephones, clothing, electri- 
cal appliances, wheelchairs and bicycles. 

Also discussed was Chavez’s creation of a Central Planning 
Commission by presidential decree. The stated purposes of the 
commission are to promote the transition to centralised planning of 
the economy; promote the establishment of a socialist state; preserve 
national sovereignty; and promote international alliances. All govern- 
ment ministries and state owned companies will be subject to the 
decisions made by the Central Planning Commission. 

These two new initiatives have been a hot topic of debate in 
Venezuela. On the right of the movement there are people who 
argue that it’s enough to nationalise industry under the control of 
the state. While on the left, groups like FRETECO are arguing 
that “socialist companies” must be controlled democratically by 
workers, or they’re not socialist. A focus of the debate has been 
whether industries currently run by the state should instead be 
directly under workers’ democratic control. 

Federico Fuentes, in an interview in Green Left Weekly (1 
August 2007), says: “This is a very intense discussion, because 
there is no doubt there are different wings within the govern- 
ment... There are those who are totally opposed to any real form 
of worker participation in state industry.” According to Fuentes 
this is the position that Chavez, for now at least, has backed. 
However, he believes the debate is far from over: “this is a discus- 
sion that will unfold and many are confident that it will be possible 
to clarify what workers’ participation means and why it is so 
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important in the state industries.” 

FRETECO, a grassroots workers’ organisation reflecting the 
knowledge and experiences of workers who’ve achieved workers 
control in individual factories, are well placed to intervene and 
give leadership to the rest of the movement. 


> 


In a sea of capitalism 


One of the experiences workers at Inveval are generalising from 
and bringing to the attention of other workers and socialist activ- 
ists, is that individual factories under workers’ control cannot 
survive in a sea of capitalism. 

Inveval has trouble getting raw materials, necessary tools and 
machinery, and finding buyers for the valves they make. But they 
also face legal problems from the maintenance of bourgeois laws 
and outright opposition from corrupt bureaucrats within the old 
structures of the Venezuelan state. These state functionaries want 
worker controlled factories to accept the rules of the market and 
to compete against other factories, whether capitalist owned or 
run by workers. 

Carlos Ramirez from the Revolutionary Marxist Current 
(CMR) spoke to the FRETECO gathering. He argued that: “An 
isolated company working under workers’ control will face many 
difficulties to survive. Even if it is expropriated by the state but 
remains isolated it will be subjected to the pressure of the state 
bureaucracy, which — as president Chavez has said — is one of the 
legacies of capitalism. Socialist companies can only survive if the 
take over, occupation and expropriation of factories spreads to the 
whole economy.” 

Inveval workers have had trouble with the managers of 
PDVSA, the state owned oil company. PDVSA had negotiated a 
contract with Inveval to produce valves, which they did. PDVSA 
managers then reneged on the deal and refused to pick-up the 
valves or pay for them. Even after a direct intervention by Chavez 
the valves remained on the factory floor. PDVSA has since placed 
orders with Inveval for valve sizes that they know the factory can’t 
produce, and then accused the Inveval workers of failing to fill 
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orders. This economic sabotage by state capitalists within PDVSA 
is what the revolution is up against. 


Socialism = workers running the country 


Where you stand on workers’ control is fast becoming the issue which 
defines whether you are for or against the revolution. Workers at the 
FRETECO gathering are convinced that workers’ control has to be 
spread to every factory and workplace in Venezuela. 

Nelson Rodriguez, an Inveval worker, says the Workers Coun- 
cils “must link up with the Peasant Councils, the Communal 
Councils, in order to become the basis of the new revolutionary 
state we want to build. Only this can put an end to the sabotage of 
the capitalists, bureaucratism and corruption.” 

Inveval workers have been meeting this year with the Commu- 
nal Councils of Los Teques, a city 30km from Caracas. Los Teques 
currently has a mayor who claims to support Chavez, but who 
continues to block and disregard the demands of grassroots 
people. The mayor and his council have failed to maintain basic 
services like rubbish collection. 

A private company was given the contract by the town council 
to collect rubbish, but this year through combined mismanage- 
ment and opposition to the revolution, rubbish has been left to 
pile up on the streets. In response to this major public issue, 
Inveval workers talked to members of the Communal Councils 
about the need for a new local assembly of representatives of the 
Factory Councils and Communal Councils, to begin to take over 
the functions of the corrupt town council. 

At the same time they talked to workers from the rubbish 
collection company about workers’ control. They put forward the 
argument that rubbish collection needs to be organised and run by 
workers and the community. 

Through FRETECO Inveval workers are calling on comrades 
in other worker occupied or expropriated factories to make the 
same links with the Communal Councils and begin to coordinate 
worker and community action to tackle the problems posed by 
corruption and economic sabotage. From these practical initiatives 
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can emerge the democratic structures of a socialist state. 
The next stage of the revolution 


The confidence of Inveval workers, and their clarity in regard to 
what needs to be done, has seen them call for workers, elected 
and recallable, to participate in the new Commission of Planning 
announced by Chavez. “In this way,” Antonio Betancourt argues, 
“the revolutionary government and the workers could manage, 
lead and really plan the economy.“ 

As has often been the case, initiatives of Chavez spark new 
debate about the direction of the revolution and spur people to 
action, in the process deepening the consciousness of the move- 
ment. The government continues to open up space for workers to 
discuss themselves the path to socialism. Chavez & Co are not 
going to have all the answers, so workers’ revolutionary organisa- 
tions like FRETECO, which are bringing together the best revolu- 
tionary fighters, are vital to the health of the revolution. 

The ideas and experiences of Venezuela’s revolutionary workers 
are yet to connect with the mass of the working class and other 
grassroots people. The real flourishing of their ideas is set to occur 
when the 5-million-strong United Socialist Party of Venezuela 
(PSUV) takes the field of the revolution. Inveval workers know that 
they have to bring their knowledge to the wider workers’ movement 
and influence the debate as to how socialism of the 21st century will 
be achieved. “We can do this through the PSUV,” says Pinero. 

This is an exciting prospect as the Venezuela revolution enters 
its next stage. 





The majority of the quotes in this article have been drawn from: 


- ‘Interview with FRETECO representative’, by Marie Trigona, 
Venezuelanalysis.com, 11 October 2006. 

- ‘Historic FRETECO meeting — workers of occupied factories 
present ideas on socialist companies, workers’ councils, and the building 
of socialism’, by FRETECO, controlobrero.org, 6 July 2007. 

- ‘Venezuela’s Co-Managed Inveval: Surviving in a Sea of Capitalism’, 
by Kiraz Janicke, Venezuelanalysis.com. 27 July 2007. 
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Venezuela: The struggle 
for workers’ power 


by STUART MUNCKTON 


The Venezuelan revolution, led by socialist President Hugo 
Chavez, has captured the imagination of millions of people around 
the world with its increasingly successful challenge to US imperial- 
ism and US-backed neoliberal policies that have caused wide- 
spread impoverishment across Latin America. Since Chavez’s re- 
election in December on an explicitly socialist platform, there has 
been a struggle to significantly “deepen” the revolutionary process 
towards creating a “socialism of the 21st century”. 

One aspect of the process that has been closely watched inter- 
nationally is the role of the workers’ movement. Venezuela’s union 
movement has been traditionally weak, organising only a small 
minority of workers. However, enormous hopes were raised with 
the formation of the National Union of Workers (UNT) in 2003, 
which supported the revolutionary process. The UNT quickly 
overtook the right-wing, discredited Confederation of Venezuelan 
Workers (CTV), which had helped organise attempts to overthrow 
the Chavez government. 

A movement for workers’ co-management in industry also 
gathered strength in 2005, with a number of experiments in work- 
ers’ direct management over production. However the UNT has 
since been weakened by internal fighting, and the movement for 
co-management has largely stalled. While Chavez has called for 
workers to be in the forefront of the revolution, there is a difficult 
struggle to find a way to advance the organisation of workers in 
order to drive the increasingly radical economic program of the 
revolution forward and develop workers’ power. 

Green Left Weekly (www.greenleft.org.au) spoke to Federico 
Fuentes, who coordinated a solidarity brigade of Australian trade 
unionists to Venezuela in May, including an official delegation from 
the Australian Council of Trade Unions. Participants were able to 
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witness Venezuela’s social 
transformation as well as meet 
with a range of forces from the 
workers’ movement. 

This is the second part of an 
interview published in Green 
Left Weekly #711, in which 
Fuentes gave a very positive 
account of the increasing social 
gains for ordinary Venezuelans, Chavistas celebrate the President’s 
the strengthening of popular re-election, December 2006 
power through the grassroots communal councils, and the deepening 
radicalisation of the Venezuelan people — reflected in Chavez’s re- 
election with the highest number of votes in Venezuelan history. 
Fuentes commented on the significance of and enthusiasm for the 
United Socialist Party of Venezuela (PSUV), the new party being 
formed to unite all the often-dispersed pro-Chavez forces from the 
ground up. Since then, 5.7 million people have expressed an interest 
in joining the PSUV, far exceeding expectations. 

Fuentes explained that he encountered “a feeling among the 
people that, following Chavez’s election victory, now was the time for 
serious inroads into the capitalist system, that now was the time the 
revolution would significantly deepen. And this has been expressed 
especially through the real surge of community organising.” 





Divisions in the UNT 


However Fuentes also told GLW about some of the difficulties and 
contradictions the revolution is grappling with, especially in the 
workers’ movement. He explained that brigade participants “had 
quite a lot of meetings with different currents within the UNT, who 
each expressed their viewpoints on, for instance, the question of 
holding internal elections in the UNT [divisions around which led 
to a cold split in the UNT at its May congress last year]. It now 
appears that by the end of the year there will be some national 
elections — the first such elections inside the UNT, which was 
formed over four years ago.” 
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“Everyone inside the UNT agreed, when we met with them, 
that it has never been as dispersed and fractured as it is now”, 
Fuentes said. “It is now made up of five different currents, and 
there is a sense that perhaps the UNT will completely split. At the 
moment it is a de facto split, where everyone refers to themselves 
as a particular current of the UNT. No-one actually speaks on 
behalf of the UNT as a whole. 

“This was drawn out at the May Day demonstration, which was 
not called by the UNT, but by a coalition of unions affiliated to the 
UNT. There were also no speakers on the platform — instead there 
was one person reading out a statement, which was the only thing 
the five currents could agree on. No current trusted any of the 
others to speak.” 

Fuentes added: “This is aggravated by the fact that the current 
minister of labour is also a member of one of the currents, leading 
to a sense of exclusion among other larger elements.” 

Nonetheless, Fuentes said that there “are some positive steps 
forward, such as in the public sector union where an electoral 
commission has been set up involving all five currents to hold 
elections, which had been delayed for two years. If this is able to 
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occur it will be a step forward towards broader elections within the 
UNT. Another positive step is the move to unite the four unions in 
the petroleum sector into one federation.” 

Fuentes placed the UNT’s difficulties in the context of the 
broader struggle to create space for new layers of revolutionary 
militants who are leading on the ground to develop and take 
control of the process of change. The expansion of the communal 
councils and formation of the PSUV both aim to facilitate this. 
Fuentes said: “I have no doubt that if elections were held now, 
many of the current so-called national leaders of the UNT [from all 
currents] would not necessarily be re-elected. On the other hand, 
there are many union activists who are playing a positive role in 
their day-to-day struggles who are yet to develop as real leaders, 
and the UNT hasn’t provided a vehicle for that to occur. Among 
the rank-and-file, people are fed up with the situation and some- 
thing needs to change.” 

Fuentes commented on two of the key issues of debate within 
the union movement. “The first is the role of the union in relation 
to the government, which partially comes down to how to catego- 
rise the government, and beyond that the state.” Fuentes said that 
while the debate is not expressed in such a counterposed way, it is 
“essentially about whether the role of the union movement is 
solely to support government policies, or should the union move- 
ment also defend workers against some actions, of, if not so much 
the government, then the state bureaucracy.” 

Fuentes told GLW that the second issue related to the recent 
legislation allowing for the formation of workers’ councils in public 
and private workplaces across the country, in order to allow work- 
ers to exercise democratic control over production. Fuentes said 
this has provoked the question of “what is the role of unions 
themselves? Is there a need to go beyond unions to focus on the 
workers’ councils, giving unions a secondary role? Should the 
unions and such councils go hand in hand in the next stage of this 
process, or are unions more important than the workers’ councils?” 
Fuentes said the latter view “comes from one of the currents that is 
very concerned about the workers’ councils, [as it] doesn’t believe 
they will be real organs of power, and therefore doesn’t want to 
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give up the existing role of unions”. 

Fuentes explained that the biggest problem is that “at the 
moment things are too polarised and personalised for the discus- 
sions to be had properly. The UNT national leadership cannot even 
sit down to discuss these issues.” 


Deepening of the revolution 


The context for the debates within the workers’ movement is the 
significant deepening of the struggle to create socialism following 
Chavez’s re-election, including the increasing moves against the 
capitalist class — most notably the nationalisation of the section of 
the oil industry that remained in private hands, as well as the main 
telecommunications company and six electricity companies. 
Fuentes commented that “Chavez has been clear that the compa- 
nies being nationalised are those that were previously privatised, 
and, the government argues, need to come back into state hands”. 

“Recently the developments over [the privatised steel com- 
pany] Sidor demonstrate why Chavez is taking this line. Having 
threatened to nationalise Sidor, which had worked against Ven- 
ezuelan interests by exporting most of its products overseas, 
leaving the Venezuelan state to import the same products at higher 
prices, the government negotiated a settlement with the 
Argentinean company that owns the majority of shares. Under the 
agreement, Sidor will sell its steel inside Venezuela at below 
market prices. So it has put heavy controls on what privately owned 
companies do, without taking them directly back into state hands. 

“Alongside this process, there are still a number of factories, 
which have been left idle or sabotaged by their bosses, being taken 
over by the workers. A recent example of this is the textile factory 
Sanitarios Maracay, where the workers have not only occupied the 
factory, but have opened and run it under workers’ control. This is 
the first example, as far I know, in the struggle of occupied factories 
where workers have re-opened a factory under their control 
completely outside the law and in opposition to the factory’s legal 
owner.” The National Assembly recently discussed expropriating 
Sanitarios Maracay. 
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Workers’ participation 


Fuentes said that “there is an important discussion that is becom- 
ing more and more public, which is around the concept [promoted 
by Chavez] of creating socialist state enterprises”. This is a discus- 
sion on how state-owned industry should be organised and how it 
can be integrated into a new, democratically planned economy run 
according to people’s needs. The role of the corrupt state bureauc- 
racy the Chavez government has inherited from previous regimes 
has proven that simply having industry state-owned doesn’t mean 
it will automatically be run in such a way, but can instead be a 
source of corruption run on behalf of the old elite. 

Fuentes said “The debate is not between public or private 
property, with the government repeatedly stating that there is room 
for both in the ‘new socialism of the 21st century’. What the revolu- 
tion is attempting to create is social property — where it is the 
people who truly own the means of production.” 

Fuentes explained that “this is a very intense discussion, be- 
cause there is no doubt there are different wings within the govern- 
ment”. Fuentes said part of the discussion involved the question of 
workers’ participation in managing state industries. “There are 
those who are totally opposed to any real form of worker participa- 
tion in state industry.” Fuentes said that “it seems, for now at least, 
this is the position Chavez has backed”. However, he added that 
“this is a discussion that will unfold and many are confident that it 
will be possible to clarify what workers’ participation means and 
why it is so important in the state industries”. 

Fuentes discussed the initial formation of workers’ councils, 
explaining that “there are a few workers’ councils already set up, 
outside the framework of any law, often in factories that have 
already been occupied and then nationalised such as Inveval. 

“But it is unclear exactly what scope these councils will have, and 
what their intersection with the communal councils will be. Some in 
the union movement were a bit concerned about some statements 
made by the labour minister that seemed to imply that the councils 
would essentially be given a supervisory role, rather than be real 
decision-making bodies in the workplace. But I don’t think the 
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question has been 
resolved yet.” 
Fuentes argued 
that a major 
obstacle to the plan 
for workers’ 
councils is that the 
workers’ move- 
ment, which is 
needed to lead the 
organisation of 


workers into 
councils, is still very Workers march to demand the nationalisation 


of Sanitarios Maracay 





weak. “This is an 
example where the law precedes the struggle, where legislation is in 
advance of what the actual level of organisation and consciousness 
of the working class is able to actually achieve on the ground.” 
Fuentes argued that “this is not necessarily a bad thing, as it can act 
to stimulate struggle”. 

I asked Fuentes about the state of the movement for workers’ 
co-management, whereby workers would jointly manage a com- 
pany with the state, or in some instances a private employer. 
Fuentes said: “It is pretty fair to say that at a public, official level, 
and within the UNT, the discourse about co-management has 
disappeared.” One reason for this, suggested Fuentes, was that “the 
tendency [within the revolution] that is opposed to workers’ 
participation in ‘strategic sectors’ of state industry — that is op- 
posed not simply to one or another form of it, but full stop — 
appears to have been able to get the ear of Chavez”. 

Fuentes said another reason is the result of bitter experiences in 
the struggle for co-management, such as in the electricity industry. 
It wasn’t that electricity workers no longer wanted co-management, 
but that they no longer raise it “because of the huge fight they had 
against the management of [state-run company] Cadafe. The 
management of Cadafe went out of its way to sabotage and defeat 
moves to introduce co-management. If you go to most workers in 
the electrical sector and even mention the word co-management, it 
sends a shiver down their spines.” Fuentes said the workers still 
raise the concept of workers’ participation, but no longer talk of co- 
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management specifically. 

Fuentes told GLW that some examples of co-management still 
exist, most notably at Alcasa, where it “continues to face many 
problems”. Fuentes explained that because Alcasa has been made a 
case study for whether co-management could work, “there are a lot 
of vested interests in ensuring it doesn’t succeed”. 

“People point to the fact that the production levels at Alcasa are 
not as good as other similar plants, that it is a very dangerous and 
polluting plant. This is all true, but this existed before the introduction 
of co-management. This is why Alcasa was chosen to be the case 
study, the logic being if it could work at a plant with so many prob- 
lems, then it would work anywhere.” 

Fuentes also pointed out that co-management still existed in 
one small sector of the electricity industry, at Cadafe Sector 7 in the 
state of Miranda, which has recently been integrated into Cadafe 
nationally. However, he said the workers are very concerned that, 
in the process of integrating into the national company, they will 
lose their experiment. 

However, whatever problems facing the workers’ movement 
today, it remains clear that major gains have already been made. 
One of the aims of the brigade of Australian unionists to Venezuela 
in May was to gather more information for a debate within the 
International Labour Organisation about whether it should con- 
tinue recognising the discredited CTV, or the UNT. Fuentes said 
that whatever problems the UNT is struggling to overcome, it was 
clear that the CTV no longer has any real weight among 
Venezulean workers. 

“The CTV is no longer really a union federation at all, but is 
more a political group in opposition to the government. The CTV- 
organised May Day demonstration had 1000 people at it, and that 
is the number given by the pro-opposition private media, so maybe 
it was even smaller in reality. Whereas the May Day march called 
by unions affiliated to the UNT was at least half-a-million strong, 
according to the organisers, and probably closer to 1.5 million. 

“An indication of just how weak the CTV is, is that its current 
president is also a member of a construction union that happened to 
provide the largest delegation to the UNT-organised May Day rally. 
The CTV’s own president has no support within his own union!” 
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Equity, Diversity and 
Solidarity 


Review of 'Parecon', by Michael Albert 
by SARAH ENSOR 


The anti-capitalist movement is not what it was. From Seattle to Hyde 
Park, debate has ranged from the neoliberal agenda and all its implications 
to imperialist wars. In a global day of anti-war protest we have had an 
inkling of its potential strength. Now many people are arguing that all this 
energy and organisation must press on for alternatives to privatisation, for 
social justice and peace. We are not satisfied that 'the only alternative to 
the market was something worse - Stalinism’. This book reflects a pro- 
found shift in the expectations of millions of people. In a sustained assault 
on the neoliberal agenda Albert describes an alternative in which you and 
I will decide how work is organised, what is produced and how we are 
paid. This he calls 'Participatory Economics' - Parecon. 

He begins in 'Values and Institutions' by defining and contrasting 
capitalism, market socialism, centrally planned socialism, bioregionalism 
and participatory economics. Albert sets out the values to be discussed: 
equity - how much people should get and why; self management - what 
kind of say over their conditions people should have; diversity - 'should 
paths to fulfilment be diversified or narrowed?'; and solidarity - should 
people cooperate or compete? 

He argues that the institutions that exist to enable unfettered profit- 
seeking - the IMF, World Bank and WTO - can be replaced by an Interna- 
tional Asset Agency, Global Investment Assistance Agency and a World 
Trade Agency. These will attain the above values and ecological balance in 
international financial trade and cultural exchange by being transparent 
and participatory, with local popular democratic accountability. Albert 
then details his participatory economic vision which involves social 
ownership of productive assets, worker and consumer councils, 'balanced 
job complexes', payment according to effort and sacrifice and finally 
participatory planning. 

His approach reflects his background in anarchism and the experience 
of the New Left in the 1960s. Quite rightly he lays emphasis on minority 
rights, though I cannot agree with his example of a workers' council's 
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hiring decision 'that anyone who 
is strongly opposed can block any 
proposed hire no matter how 
many others favour it... She 
doesn't have to explain why, she 
gets a veto because being strongly 
opposed to hiring trumps favour- 
ing hiring.' What if the objection 
is based on racism or homopho- 
bia? This detail seems at odds LIFE AFTER CAPITALI 
with the concept of participation 
where everyone at a workplace 
collectively makes decisions and 
takes responsibility for them. 
Even under capitalism many jobs 
assume feedback will be given to 
an applicant about why they 
haven't been hired. 

It is partly in the nature of a MICHAEL ALBERT 
book like this that readers will 
respond differently to the con- 
crete examples about how life might look under Parecon. So not everyone 
will agree with the exact formulation of his 'balanced job complexes' in 
which every person, including specialists and experts, will do some tasks of 
the less enjoyable and empowering kind so that 'over a reasonable period 
the overall average empowerment impact for each job will be the same as 
that for the other jobs'. 

Socialists argue that people change their ideas through the experience 
of struggle, but even the raised expectations of the participants of a 
successful revolution will surely pale against the ideas of children raised 
beyond capitalism. But Albert keeps his feet on the ground and tackles 
criticisms of Parecon concerning productivity, creativity, meritocracy, 
privacy, flexibility and human nature. 

Albert is clearly aware that many people in the anti-capitalist move- 
ment argue that 'vision must replace sectarianism'. He argues that an 
overarching vision and coherent theory is 'absolutely necessary for 
activists to guide their choice of social experiment’. There is no discussion 
here of how to smash capitalism. Indeed Albert describes Parecon commu- 
nities existing beside non-Parecon communities or countries. However, this 
book is an important contribution to the imaginative tools for everyone 
who wants to dismantle capitalism. 
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Furore over RCTV: US imperialists 
join the attack against Venezuela 


by ROB SEWELL 


Condoleezza Rice, the US Secretary of State, launched another frontal 
attack against the Venezuelan Revolution at the start of the general 
assembly of the Organization of American States in Panama City. 

Hypocritically, Ms Rice hit out at the closure of Radio Caracas 
Television, whose demise drew opposition protests, calling it Hugo 
Chavez's "sharpest and most acute" move against democracy. 

Together with the rest of the howling pack, she pounced upon the 
Venezuelan government's decision not to renew the broadcast license 
of RCTV, a television channel that was involved up to its neck in the 
Washington-backed coup against President Chavez in April 2002. 

"Freedom of expression, freedom of association and freedom of 
conscience are not a thorn in the side of government", she declared. 
"Disagreeing with your government is not unpatriotic and most 
certainly should not be a crime in any country, especially a democracy. ' 

After this lecture in "democracy", the Secretary of State then 
called upon the OAS to send Secretary General Jose Miguel Insulza 
to Venezuela to investigate the station's closure. 

This attack was followed up by the Big Boss himself, President 
George W. Bush. While in Prague, Bush declared: "In Venezuela, 
elected leaders have resorted to shallow populism to dismantle 
democratic institutions and tighten their grip on power." 

Furthermore, Rice also warned Russia against selling arms to 
Venezuela, but Moscow immediately rebuffed her criticism, 
saying a $120 million deal it has signed with Caracas violates no 
laws or treaties. 

This concerted hue and cry by the arch representatives of imperi- 
alism against Venezuela was joined by America's Senate, which 
passed a motion in support of RCTV. This motion drew the support 
from the two Democratic presidential front-runners, Hillary Clinton 
and Barack Obama, keen to prove their "democratic" credentials. 

These broadsides were answered by Nicolas Maduro, Venezuela's 
foreign minister, who attacked the Bush Administration for meddling 
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in his country's affairs and dismissed Condoleezza Rice for daring to 
lecture Venezuela about democracy. "The OAS should form a special 
commission to study the daily violation of human rights on the 
southern border of the United States," he said. "How many prisoners 
do they have in Guantanamo? Where did they kidnap them?" He 
compared the US detention centre at Guantanamo Bay and secret 
prisons elsewhere to something not seen since "the time of Hitler." 

Maduro also said RCTV's closure was "democratic, legal and 
fair" and accused the United States of repeated human rights viola- 
tions, including at the US-Mexico border where immigrants "are 
chased and hunted like animals" 

Not surprisingly, a number of stooge "human rights" organiza- 
tions also participated in the witch-hunt against the Chavez govern- 
ment. This included the notorious "Reporters Without Borders", 
which is financed by the National Endowment for Democracy, a CIA 
front-agency established to promote Washington's agenda. 

These attacks by the White House reek of hypocrisy. While 
attacking the Venezuelan Revolution for legitimately protecting 
itself, it is deathly silent over the actions of its partner in crime, 
General Musharraf of Pakistan, who has been engaged in attacking 
its opposition media. Musharraf has introduced laws which grant him 
blanket powers to close down media networks daring to broadcast 
the growing opposition over the removal of Pakistan's chief justice. 
The opposition said freedom was being curtailed through such 
devices as denying "state advertising to non-conformist newspapers, 
threats to journalists and the latest tactic of blocking broadcasts of 
private television channels as seen during the prevailing judicial 
crisis". For the US, Pakistan is a reliable ally in its "war against 
terror", and is to be defended at all costs. 

In contrast, the American imperialists have demanded that Chavez 
"reopen" RCTV and have given open encouragement to the opposi- 
tion demonstrations inside Venezuela. They close their eyes to the fact 
that the withdrawal of the licence from RCTV is within the law. RCTV 
has not been shut down. Its licence expired and was not renewed. A 
new channel has been granted its space: Venezuela Social Television. 

The key reason why the Chavez government refused to renew 
RCTV's license was the counter-revolutionary role played by the 
channel during the April 2002 coup against Chavez. This was clearly 
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portrayed in the independ- 
ent documentary, The 
Revolution Will Not Be 
Televised. At the time, while 
Chavez was under arrest and 
taken from Turiamo to the 
offshore island of La 
Orchila, the private TV 
channels were full of news 
that Chavez had resigned. In 
his place, Pedro Carmona, 
the head of Venezuelan big 
business, was declared 
President. 

In the Miraflores Palace, 
Carmona called a meeting of fr 
media owners to express his 
gratitude. "Gustavo Cisneros f 
of Venevision arrived at his 
office, followed by Alberto A worker holds up the logo of TVes, 

the new community TV channel which 
now uses RCTV’s former frenquency 
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Ravell of Globovision, 
Marcel Granier of Radio 
Caracas TV, and Omar Camero and Andres Mata of El Nacional", 
explains Richard Gott. "Cisneros suggested smoothly that the 
communications strategy of the new government should be left in 
their hands, a suggestion to which Carmona agreed. 

"This should have been a moment of triumph for the media 
moguls, since this was the outcome they had so strenuously worked 
for. Yet as they arrived at Miraflores for the meeting, the palace was 
already surrounded by a huge crowd of Chavez supporters..." Within 
48 hours, the coup had collapsed. 

Gott continues: "Chavez, once returned to power, described the 
four privately owned television channels as ‘the four horsemen of the 
Apocalypse' - with some justification. Their owners were among the 
wealthiest individuals in the country, and they wielded their power 
with an awesome lack of social responsibility. Venevision, the station 
with the highest ratings, was owned by Gustavo Cisneros, sometimes 
described as ‘king of the joint ventures’. An immensely rich man, 
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intimately linked to political and commercial groups in the United 
States, Cisneros had built his empire through alliances with US-based 
multinationals, starting with Coca-Cola and Pizza Hut and ending up 
with AOL Warner. 

"Radio Caracas Television (RCTV), a station famous for its soap 
operas, was run by Marcel Granier, a multimillionaire with a penchant 
for collecting Ferrari cars. A third channel, Globovision, was run by 
supporters of Accion Democratica. Globovision's 24-hour news 
channel was unrelentingly hostile to the government, while its ordinary 
channel carried a series of discussion programmes similar to the 
commentary-propaganda of the newspapers. A fourth private channel, 
Televen, was owned by Omar Camero." 

These media owners were behind the preparations and coordina- 
tion of the coup plot and were supported fully by the Bush Adminis- 
tration. The Americans were delighted the military had overthrown 
Chavez and established a dictatorship, where the National Assembly, 
the Constitution, and all support for the democratically-elected 
government, were forcibly shut down. They immediately closed down 
Vive TV and Catia TV. So much for freedom of the press! Of course, 
there was no protest from the Americans or those protesting today 
about RCTV. 

The owners of RCTV openly supported the sabotage of the 
Venezuelan economy and promoted the bosses' lockout in late 2002 
and early 2003. The press has even supported the idea of assassinat- 
ing Chavez! They, together with the bulk of the private media compa- 
nies, act as a fifth column in Venezuela, seeking to prepare the 
ground of a new counter-revolution against Chavez and the Venezue- 
lan Revolution. They should have been arrested and closed down 
long ago. 

The Venezuelan oligarchy has seized upon this issue of "press 
freedom" in order to resurrect the opposition movement, so badly 
beaten and demoralized after the historic victory of Chavez in 
December 2006. They are busy fanning street protests and demon- 
strations which have repeatedly ended in violence. 

Ownership of the capitalist press and media is a key weapon in 
the hands of the capitalist oligarchy. Its fundamental aim is the 
defence of the capitalist order and its ruling position within society. 
We should recall that the private media was similarly used in Chile to 
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undermine the Allende government and prepare the ground for the 
dictatorship of General Pinochet. The extraordinary daily barrage of 
lies and distortions had the desired effect of intensifying the opposi- 
tion to Allende and magnifying the alarm of the middle classes. It is 
no accident that the Christian Democrats demanded that Allende 
sign a Statute of Guarantee in return for their "support", which 
included a clause that "the press and the media should be free from 
state intervention". 

A continual barrage was established from the first day of the 
Popular Unity government denouncing transgressions of the Consti- 
tution supposedly undertaken by Allende. Huge campaigns were 
conducted in the media about the government's so-called attacks on 
"freedom of expression", "defence of democracy", etc. "The means of 
mass communication controlled by the opposition attacked the 
government systematically, continually and savagely", states 
Roxborough, O'Brien and Roddick. "By publishing alarmist head- 
lines, they contributed directly to maintaining social unrest, and even 
played their part in the general economic sabotage by artificially 
creating shortages of consumer goods." Is this not the same role of 
the opposition media in Venezuela today? 

Of course, after the coup by Pinochet, the Constitution was 
abolished and the leftwing press suppressed. The only newspapers 
allowed were those which supported the junta. 30,000 people were 
then murdered by the regime. The apologist bourgeois press outside 
Chile which supported and justified the military coup, such as The 
Times of London, The Economist, The Observer, the Daily Telegraph 
and The Financial Times, were forced to disassociate itself from the 
bloodshed. But the deed was done and the Popular Unity was 
crushed. Capitalism had been saved. 

As for the newspapers and journals which had supported the 
Popular Unity, their premises were raided, their journalists arrested 
or killed and the papers closed down. So much for the opposition's 
campaign about press freedom. Let us be warned! 

The Chavez government's removal of RCTV's licence is a correct 
step. But why stop at this? The media barons are collectively culpable 
for their crimes in supporting counter-revolution. They try to hide 
behind the slogan of "freedom of the press", which has nothing to do 
with freedom of speech and everything to do with the freedom of 
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millionaire press barons to publish what they want. The mass of 
people have no access to the media. "The ruling ideas of each age 
have ever been the ideas of the ruling class", explained Marx. The 
private media attempts to control, manipulate and manufacture 
"public opinion". The bulk of the private media in Venezuela is daily 
pumping out lies and filth about the Bolivarian Revolution. They are 
essential propaganda weapons in the hands of the Venezuelan 
oligarchy and foreign imperialists. In effect, given their huge re- 
sources, they have a monopoly, despite the heroic efforts of the small 
alternative media. 

"For the bourgeoisie,” stated Lenin, "freedom of the press meant 
freedom for the rich to publish and for the capitalists to control the 
newspapers, a practice which in all countries, including even the 
freest, produced a corrupt press." 

The Venezuelan Revolution should not stop at revoking TV 
licences but proceed with the nationalisation of RCTV, Globovision, 
Venevision and Televen, under democratic workers' control and 
management. The newspaper printing presses and paper mills should 
be brought into public ownership, as part of the programme to take 
over the "commanding heights" of the Venezuela economy. 

Leon Trotsky once explained what should happen in a socialist 
America, which applies to Venezuela today: "While Soviet America 
would nationalise all printing plants, paper mills, and means of 
distribution, this would be a purely negative measure. It would simply 
mean that private capital will no longer be allowed to decide what 
publications should be established, whether they should be progres- 
sive or reactionary, ‘wet' or ‘dry’, puritanical or pornographic. Soviet 
America will have to find a new solution for the question of how the 
power of the press is to function in a socialist regime. It might be 
done on the basis of proportional representation for the votes' in 
each soviet election. 

"Thus the right of each group of citizens to use the power of the 
press would depend on their numerical strength - the same principle 
being applied to the use of meeting halls, allotment of time on the air, 
and so forth. 

"Thus the management and policy of publications would be decided 
not by individual cheque books but by group ideas." (If America Should 
Go Communist by Leon Trotsky ) 
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In other words, the 
ownership and control of the 
newspapers and media will 
be taken out of the hands of 
the privileged oligarchy and 
placed under control of 
society and accessible to all 
on the basis of their support. 
A new democratic system of 
running the nationalised 
media would come into 
being, allocating the edito- 


rial control of newspapers coo al 
and media to workers' and +€0" Trotsky suggested proportiona 
representation in the media 





peasants' organisations and 
other political parties in accordance with their actual support in the 
population. This would guarantee the genuine freedom of expression to 
all parties and groups, including the opposition, provided they did not 
take up arms or promote open rebellion against the revolution. This will 
mean the extension of real democracy, where the mass of people hold 
real power in their hands. 

While Chavez has the overwhelming support of the masses, this 
campaign over RCTV represents a serious challenge to the Revolu- 
tion. Behind the oligarch stands imperialism. While the media, banks, 
big industries and the land still remains within the hands of the 
oligarchy, they will use this power to constantly undermine the 
government. They will never stop until the Revolution is destroyed or 
they are overthrown. There is no middle course. 

The imperialists have joined in the fray on an international scale. 
They are determined to defeat the Revolution in Venezuela, which 
poses a direct threat to their continuing domination of the Latin 
American continent. With the huge socialist mandate given to 
Chavez in December, it is time to complete the Venezuelan Revolu- 
tion and eliminate the power of the oligarchy once and for all. 


“If America Should Go Communst” by Leon Trotsky: 
http:/Awww.marxists.org/archive/trotsky/1934/08/ame.htm 
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The mass media and 
cultural revolution 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


To forsee what the role of the mass media will be in socialism of 
the 21* century — and in the movement to bring it about — we need 
to understand the vital role it plays in the modern global capitalist 
economy. 

Cultural goods — words, music, stories, graphic designs, movies, 
and everything else which is made up of ideas instead of concrete 
matter — play a vital role for modern capitalism, in two ways. On 
one hand, they are goods and services which can be bought and sold 
for profit. But on the other hand, they include the marketing and 
advertising tools which not only sell other goods and services, but 
sell allegiance to the political and economic system itself. 

The early 20th century developments of universal suffrage, mass 
media technology and mass consumption went hand-in-hand with 
the development of techniques of mass manipulation through the 
media. At that stage in history when the masses of people became 
important politically and economically, strategies and industries 
were created to make sure that they continued to behave correctly, 
as workers, as consumers and as citizens of capitalist states. 

Consumer capitalism reached the point where, once in the 
advanced capitalist countries the essential physical needs of the 
working class were met, the continued expanse of consumer culture 
could only be ensured by commodifying solutions to cultural and 
even psychic needs - that is, moving into the area traditionally 
associated with religion. 

In fact, modern mass consumption culture plays essentially the 
same role in modern society as religion did in the early days of 
capitalism - an expression of the alienation and oppression of the 
masses which at the same time is turned into consent to that oppres- 
sion. In the form of modern phenomena like “self-help” books or 
New Age gurus, the distinction between religion and commodity 
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culture has been abolished altogether. 

Modern mass culture is built overwhelmingly around mass 
media technologies. The mass media serves to spread cultural ideas 
and concepts on a global scale. The industries which manufacture 
consent and desire function by attempting to associate the preferred 
ideas (Drink Coke, Vote Labour, etc) with the most popular cultural 
ideas. Commodities like books, TV programmes or recorded music 
will sell if and only if they fill a niche in this globalised popular 
media ecosystem. 

Like any other production technique under capitalism, the arts 
of mass culture are continually revolutionised and updated by 
competition. Modern consumer capitalism is based on the narcis- 
sism of small differences - rival capitalists create essentially identi- 
cal products and pour their energies into investing their “brand” 
with the bigger resonance in popular culture. It should be no 
surprise that this boils over into the increasingly stage managed 
political sphere, where essentially identical political candidates and 
parties compete. 

It could be even argued that the phony “communist” regimes of 
Eastern Europe collapsed partly because their own propaganda 
systems had been left behind by Western mass media techniques. 

The dialectical opposition to the increasing effectiveness of mass 
marketing is an increasing resistance to these techniques by the 
masses. Ads from the 1950s or even 1970s just look stupid and obvious 
now. It also means that these techniques are increasingly “cultural 
common property”, which cultural forces from below can use. 


The rise of the cultural sector 


The people who specialize in creating and spreading cultural ideas — 
who I call the “cultural sector” - are an essential part of the new 
middle class, alongside administrators, managers and technicians. 
This includes musicians, writers, journalists, designers, computer 
programmes, academics — anyone who works to create ideas and 
cultural concepts. 

Like any middle-class layer, the cultural sector is not a stable 
class. Some become self-employed, if they can create some cultural 
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property which sells big. 
Some are bought out by the 
big bourgeoisie. And some 
find their skills becoming 
debased and find themselves 
being pushed down towards a 
proletarian class position. 
Computer programmers, 
while still considered a high- 
status middle-class profession 





in most of the West, are The Venezuelan middle class use 
rapidly becoming their media skills to win support for 
proletarianised in the new their cause - especially online 


economies of China and India. 

The cultural sector, like the managerial and technical classes, 
differs from the traditional (self-employed) middle class in that they 
are mainly very well paid salaried employees rather than independ- 
ent businesspeople. As Alex Callinicos and Chris Harman have 
pointed out, the middle class layers are neither exploited workers 
nor exploiters of workers - their social function is to smooth out and 
integrate the social conflicts caused by the exploitation of labour. 
From a purely economic point of view, their contribution to the 
economy is overwhelmingly consumption — which means it is no 
accident that the explosion in the size and social weight of this class 
is connected intimately to the conditions of extremely cheap con- 
sumer credit, which recently seem to be coming to an end. 

In general the cultural engineering sector of society tends to 
have “social liberal” politics, since it does not rely directly on the 
exploitation of labour but has a privileged position in a culture 
which is based on that exploitation. It tends to have quite radical 
views on family structure, and to accept (bourgeois versions of) 
feminism, anti-racism and gay liberation as common sense. It is 
fiercely individualist, and tends to view both corporate capitalism 
and workers’ organizations with suspicion. It tends to support free- 
market open-border economics combined with a social safety net, 
and to oppose military imperialism and other forms of physical 
coercion. However, it tends to support cultural imperialism, the idea 
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that the culture of the 
advanced capitalist 
countries is inher- 
ently superior and 
needs to be exported 
worldwide. This 
leaves it prey, for 
example, to 
Islamophobia. 

The myth of the 
“liberal media” is 
therefore actually in 
part true — media 
figures and other 
members of the 
cultural sector are 
generally (though not 
totally) to the left of 
the corporate bour- 
geoisie. This is the 
root of the attempt 


by conservative 
forces in various countries to bring the media industries and the 


institutions of education fully in line with the corporate imperialist 
agenda. 

But the cultural sector’s pivotal role in smoothing out dissent 
and marshalling the consumer dollar means that it has a small 
amount of bargaining power and self-knowledge, and is capable of 
partly resisting these pressures. Mass media and mass consumption 
function in a modern capitalist economy as a unifying and pacifying 
force, much like religion did in an earlier era — and, in this sense, the 
cultural sector is the “priesthood” of modern capitalism. 

Advertising increasingly aims towards the disposable income of 
the middle-class layers, which means that the cultural sector increas- 
ingly talks to itself through the media. It thus tends to see itself as 
the “universal class” which embodies and speaks for “Western 
society” as a whole. At the same time, it has to be aware of the 
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needs of their corporate paymasters — which means reproducing 
bourgeois ideology, and at the same time grabbing the attention of 
an audience of workers and the urban poor. 

The cultural sector therefore has a small independent role in 
“peacetime” advanced capitalist society. However, this small space 
dries up in times of crisis. The cultural sector rely on the stability of 
bourgeois society for their social role, and when that stability is 
threatened — or when the corporate spin doctors and PR merchants 
can create the impression that it is threatened — the cultural sector 
as a whole quickly lines up behind the ruling class. This explains, for 
example, why the news media refused to even engage their critical 
faculties when presented with Bush and Blair’s ridiculous case for 
war on Iraq in 2002. 


Practical considerations for the movement 


Increasingly in the advanced capitalist countries the proletariat work 
in service and administration industries, while at the same time 
cultural work is becoming increasingly proletarianised. While concen- 
tration of capital itself proceeds unabated, in the Western countries 
this change in the nature of the working class has seen a reversal of 
the physical concentration which is appropriate for large-scale indus- 
tries, and individual units of production are decreasing in physical size. 
But conversely, the need for co-ordination among these atomised 
units of production has propelled the boom in communications 
technology. For those who want to build self-organisation and class 
consciousness among this new service, administrative and cultural 
proletariat, building networks of small groups of workers connected 
by Internet, phone and text message is essential. 

Mass production destroyed traditional commodity production, 
based on skilled independent craftspeople. But Marx pointed out 
that this concentration and technical sophistication created, for the 
first time, the possibility of workers’ control of production. What we 
are seeing at the moment is the same kind of expansion and concen- 
tration we saw in the Industrial Revolution, applied to mass culture. 
New forms of artistic creation, geared towards the expropriation of 
corporate cultural property and enablement of mass participation in 
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creating mass culture via information technology must go along 
with this new era. 

When the Western trade union movement had the stuffing 
knocked out of it in the 1980s, middle-class layers increasingly took 
over leadership of the traditional social democratic parties from the 
demoralised union officials. New workers parties need to be formed, 
which will unify the white-collar and blue collar working class, and 
persuade a layer of the middle classes that their true interests lie with 
socialist revolution rather than capitalist imperialism. 

The hugest obstacle to this is that the “common sense” among 
the white-collar working class is that they are in fact middle-class. 
This is reinforced by the fact that increasingly the white-collar 
workers have education and training in the middle-class professions, 
but didn’t manage to get the privileged positions. This must be 
countered by an appeal to the objective facts of production and 
exploitation common to proletarians in all industries, against the 
lure of this shared “white-collar culture”. 

As mentioned above, in the absence of a pole of cultural attrac- 
tion from below, in times of capitalist crisis the cultural sector will 
line up behind the bourgeoisie. A credit bust would also effectively 
destroy the independence of the cultural sector, and induce this 
need to line up with a stronger social class. A well organised work- 
ers party with a real base among white collar and blue collar work- 
ers is the only force which can prevent this. 

A mass movement which aims to combat the mass media needs 
to create its own organs of culture. We’re not just talking about 
news media, but all the other media-culture artifacts. If we have our 
own newspapers and websites, we should have our own opportuni- 
ties for people to create stories, music and art for the movement - 
either as part of our political work, or just for its own sake. An art 
which reduces itself solely to propaganda is no art at all. 

Modern marketing professionals are experts in reading mass 
culture to find needs that can be met by commodities. We need to 
become experts in reading mass culture to find needs that can be 
met by revolutionary anti-capitalist activism. A slogan for socialism 
of the 21" century could be: abolish corporate intellectual property; 
socialise and democratise the mass media. 
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A Marxist-Muslim alliance? 


by JOE CAROLAN 


Sahar’s article, The Different Euphemisms For Power (www.scoop.co.nz/ 
stories/HL0702/S00216.htm), passionately rails against Western, “Orien- 
talist” misrepresentations of Muslims as a homogenous group, either as 
demonic bloodthirsty terrorists or as victims to be pitied. However, she 
makes sweeping statements about the support socialists have given the 
anti imperialist struggles in the Lebanon, Palestine , Iraq and throughout 
the Arab and Muslim world, criticisms that Socialist Worker, as the only 
named group, would like to respond to. 

1) All the left require is the token Muslim who will be mere back- 
ground for their protest down Queen Street and the like - just in case 
their argument needs further reinforcement and legitimacy. Importantly, 
‘Muslim’ is treated as homogenous. 

First off, we do not see our Muslim brothers and sisters as homog- 
enous tokens. The Muslim world, like the Western world, is divided into 
rich and poor, and the working classes of Cairo, Jakarta and Baghdad 
are some of the biggest in the world. These countries all have indig- 
enous socialist and trade union movements, such as the Peoples Demo- 
cratic Party of Indonesia, the Lebanese Communist Party and the 
Revolutionary Socialist Organisation of Egypt, who are involved in 
fights for human rights and huge strike movements in their predomi- 
nantly Muslim societies. 

(2) Furthermore, Western ideas like Marxism, Enlightenment princi- 
ples and so on are portrayed as ‘universal’ and dictate the narrative. In 
the end, we have both perceptions depicting the struggles of Muslims in 
so called ‘universal’ concepts and norms which are inherently 
Eurocentric. 

If it is a Universalistic concept to believe that the world is divided 
into poor workers and the tiny rich elite minority who benefit from 
their exploitation (whether that society is Muslim or Western), and that 
we need to organise to fight these elites for workers and human rights, 
then yes, socialists plead guilty! 

The argument about how economy and society should be controlled 
democratically is one that rages within Muslim society itself. Salma 
Yaqoob, an eloquent young woman widely tipped to be the next MP in 
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Birmingham for the radical socialist RESPECT coalition, spoke 
poignantly about this issue: 


The presentation of Muslims as one reactionary bloc has to be challenged. 
The Muslim community is a mosaic of different communities, experiences 
and viewpoints. When | stood as a RESPECT candidate in Birmingham, the 
bulk of my political opponents were Muslims. A Liberal Democrat Muslim 
candidate, an independent Muslim candidate and a Conservative Muslim 
candidate all stood against me. | was also the one most attacked by 
Muslim extremists going around with leaflets at the mosque and in vans 
with loudspeakers saying | was no longer a Muslim because | work with 
atheists and this is haram." 

“o | find myself in the curious position of having more in common with 
atheist, socialist activists than my own Muslim brothers and sisters. But for 
me it’s an expression of what | understand to be Islamic notions of justice. If 
you want to call it socialist internationalism and | call it Islamic notions of 
brotherhood and sisterhood, | don't care- as long as it means that we work 
in solidarity with those who are oppressed around the world. That's why I'm 
proud to be one of the founders of RESPECT. We stand for an alternative to 
the politics of imperialism and neo-liberalism. 


(3) Additionally, the socialist left denigrate the struggles of the 
Muslim world to nothing but a class struggle. It sees the disenfranchised 
and impoverished as means to its own end. Therefore, the interdepend- 
ency of history, political complexity, cultural dynamics and ongoing 
human struggle for liberation is reduced by being solely represented 
through a socialist ideological framework, simplified and made superfi- 
cial - stripped of any narrative but a workers’ struggle against capitalism. 
The different cultural context is removed, and so is the essence of identity 
for many of the region. 

Socialists are not the crude reductionists that Sahar paints in her 
article. Socialists unconditionally support genuine anti imperialist 
movements throughout the world, be it Hizbollah’s resistance to 
Israel’s invasion of Lebanon last August, the Intifada in Palestine, the 
peoples of East Timor, Aceh and West Papua struggling against the 
Indonesian state, or the 800 year old struggle of the Irish people for self 
determination from England. None of these are class struggles - these 
are cases of small nations being oppressed by another imperial power, 
and socialists are opposed to all forms of oppression, not just in the 
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Communist Party of Lebanon flags on a funeral procession for 
Hezbollah activists killed by Israeli attacks, 2006 


workplace. We also believe that the defeat of our rulers armies abroad 
helps weaken their power at home- the Left launched massive social 
struggles for Civil Rights, Womens Rights and Trade Union rights on 
the back of the mass movement they built in solidarity with the Viet- 
namese people in the 1960s. 

(4) Granted, the left-socialist agenda is not sinister like its counterpart. 

Socialists would like to reclaim the word sinister, which comes from 
the Latin sinistra, meaning “left”. But then again, just like the words 
Black, Muslim and Arab, dominant ruling class culture makes anything 
“left field” sinister! However, it must be noted that not all socialists are 
homogenous either- Tony Blair and Stalin both laid claim to the name, but 
there are rivers of blood between the Stalinist dictatorships of Russia or 
the war loving Social Liberals of New Labour, and those of a genuine 
revolutionary socialist tradition. Even amongst revolutionary socialists, 
there is an argument, with Socialist Worker proudly on the side of Muslim 
people fighting Islamophobia in countries like Aotearoa and Britain, 
whilst other groups such as the LCR in France supporting the govern- 
ments ban on the Hijab in schools and Universities. This meant that there 
was a gigantic anti war movement in the UK (with over two million 
people marching in London) that united Muslim and non Muslim in a 
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new left movement, whilst immigrant youth in France saw the rise of 
Islamophobic far Right parties such as Le Pen’s Front National, and 
fought on the streets whilst the radical left looked on impotently. 

(5) However, both draw upon an Orientalist precedent that is seeping 
in racist and imperialist notions that disfigure representations of ‘Mus- 
lim’ in order to possess them. To own them. To direct them. To contain 
and therefore control them. Thereby both perceptions arrogantly assume 
they can speak for Muslims. 

Sahar here draws on the work of world renowned writer Edward 
Said and his caricature of Marxism in his masterwork Orientalism. 
Among sections of the anti-imperialist movement there is still a degree 
of suspicion of Marxism, fed by the postmodernist, post-colonial 
academic currents of the 1980s and 1990s. The noted Indian historian 
Irfan Habib critiques this misrepresentation of Marx.- 


On a preliminary page of his Orientalism, Edward Said puts two short 
quotations, the first of which is from Marx: “They cannot represent 
themselves; they must be represented.” An innocent reader will surely 
assume that Marx is here implying that Oriental peoples are incapable 
of representing themselves, and so Europeans (better still, European 
Orientalists) must speak for them. And, indeed, on p21, quoting Marx's 
words in original German, Said explicitly furnishes this precise context 
for his words. 

There is a double sense in which this use of the quotation is unethical 
and irresponsible. The quoted words are taken from a passage in Marx's 
Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, where he speaks not of the 
position of Eastern peoples, but of the poverty-stricken smallholding 
peasants of France at a particular juncture in the mid-19th century. “Since 
these peasants could not unite, they were incapable of enforcing their 
class interest in their own name, whether through a parliament or 
through a convention. They cannot represent themselves, they must be 
represented. Their representative must at the same time appear as their 
master” (K Marx and F Engels, Selected Works, Moscow, 1950, vol |, 
p303). 

Not only does Said thus coolly substitute eastern peoples for French 
peasants; by a sleight of hand he also converts Marx's word 
“representation”, meaning political representation, into “depiction”. 


(6) So in the left case, Muslims are represented as silent, oppressed 
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and victimised. They do not speak for themselves, because they are 
represented as such; they therefore need to be spoken for. 

We also do not see Muslims as victims who need us to represent them. 
The comrades of Hizbollah and the Lebanese Communist Party fought 
arm in arm together against the Israeli invasion without our help. They 
defeated the fifth strongest army in the world. Socialists, however, see it as 
our international duty to organise protests and solidarity whenever 
people are under attack. Throughout the Western world, from London to 
Washington to Auckland , we have been at the centre of building broad, 
inclusive anti war movements that have helped undermine the support for 
war. Socialist Worker comrades argued hardest throughout the world for 
the Muslim community to be centrally involved in these anti war coali- 
tions, against many pure secularists who wanted to marginalise them. 
These movements claimed the scalp of Aznar in Spain, Berlusconi in Italy, 
and have seriously damaged both Bush and Blair. Comrades in the 
Middle East can point to the fact that millions of Westerners marched 
against war and invasion, thus defeating the myth that this war was a 
Clash of Civilisations. 

And it’s not just the socialists of a ‘Eurocentric’ ilk who extended 
this practical solidarity. The socialist President of revolutionary Ven- 
ezuela, Hugo Chavez, was the only head of state to expel the Israeli 
ambassador from his country at that time - no Arab or Muslim head of 
state did anything similar. His image hung beside Hizbollah’s Nisrallah 
from thousands of lamp posts in Beirut and Southern Lebanon as the 
cluster bombs fell and the resistance raged. The emergence of the 
Bolivarian Revolution and the Latin American radical left demolishes 
the myth that socialism is the preserve of old, European white men. The 
Socialism of the 21 Century is currently led by a brown, indigenous 
Latin American from the Global South. 

Here in Auckland, socialists such as Kane Forbes helped to form the 
Students for Justice in Palestine Chapter in Auckland Uni with Zaem 
Bakesh in the early days of the Intifada in 2000. Our members in the 
Residents Action Movement (RAM) are currently working with the 
Muslim community to respond against the despicable Islamophobia of 
Ian Wishart’s Investigate magazine. We have marched together for 
Palestine , Lebanon and Iraq, and will be united on the streets if there 
are any attacks on Iran. We do not look on our Muslim comrades as 
victims, tokens, demons or others, but our brothers and sisters in the 
fight for peace and global justice. 
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Women and revolution in 
the 21st century 


by ANNA POTTS 


It would be nice to think that the battle for gender equality had been 
more or less won, but unfortunately all the evidence points to the 
opposite conclusion. The media and the police blame women for being 
raped. Many western governments have taken a paternalist attitude to 
(mainly young) Muslim women, seeking to dictate their dress and their 
identity under the guise of liberating them. We are all expected to feel 
grateful that we have the “equality” of earning not-as-much-less than 
the same shitty wage earnt by working class men, and that we can join 
the army and go off and kill or be killed in another imperialist war. And 
we’re expected to think that something significant has changed because 
the person that pays those low wages, starts that war or denies access to 
abortions may well be a woman. 

That’s not to say that we haven’t come a long way. There are few 
places in the world where women have a life expectancy of 26, as 
was the case for women working in the textile mills of Lawrence, 
Massacheutsetts before the ‘Bread and Roses’ strike of 1912. Queer 
women, single mothers, mothers in paid work, and other women who 
don’t conform to traditional gender roles are far more accepted, 
both legally and socially than they were fifty years ago. Most west- 
ern countries have introduced equal pay legislation, and though it 
certainly hasn’t solved the pay discrepancy between men and 
women, let alone the issue of low pay generally, 

But the most important thing about all these achievements is not 
that they don’t go far enough, or that they have to some degree been 
assimilated into the capitalist system, but that they were achieved by 
groups of women (and often men) working together against the 
system, against the bosses and against the government. The oppres- 
sion of women is not a phenomenon that exists alongside the 
capitalist system, or even an unfortunate side effect, but an inherent 
part of it. And therefore any fight for women’s liberation has to 
challenge that system. 

The German socialist Frederich Engels described the oppression 
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The Venezuelan National Women’s Front demonstrate in support of 
Linda Loaiza, a woman who was kidnapped and raped in an upper 
middle class neighborhood 


of women as emerging with the start of class society. The emergence 
of private property resulted in a patrilineal society — that is one in 
which the male line of decent, along which property was inherited, 
took primacy. Women became largely excluded from the ownership 
of property and the concept of monogamy, and thus the nuclear 
family, was reinforced as, in theory, it allowed the the father of a 
child to be determined. 

It is that nuclear family which both helps prop up the capitalist 
system and is also a central part of the oppression of women. The 
structure of the nuclear family is inherently heirarchical. Though this is 
not always the case in practice, the idea of a man as head of the house- 
hold is quite pervasive. What began as a direct comparison between the 
king as head of the country and the man as head of the household 
became a general metaphor for obedience to authority, reinforced by 
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the frequent economic dependence of women on their husbands. 

Secondly, the idea of the family as an independent unit reduces 
ideas of social responsibility. Rather than the state, or society as a 
whole, assuming responsibility for those who cannot care for them- 
selves — children and the elderly, for example, that burden falls 
within the family. And from looking to a small group for support, it’s 
a natural step to seeing problems on an individual level. Those 
problems are seen as being moral ones, based solely on the choices 
made by , or the failings of, individuals rather than society as a 
whole. Women who don’t work outside the home in particular often 
remain isolated, with few to share their experiences with, let alone 
join together and fight. And lastly, as a unit for child rearing, the 
nuclear family provides free care for the next generation of workers. 

Of course, family life is not all bad. Many people do find loving, 
caring relationships, but it is often in spite of the constant pressures of 
work, and financial pressure. And whilst for men the family and home is 
an inadequate haven from their worklife, for most women, still ex- 
pected to assume primary resposibility for the home, it is no relief at all. 

A media image has grown up of the“golden age” of the nuclear 
family. According to myth, there was once a time, always a couple of 
generations before the current one, when there was no crime and 
everyone knew their place, and gender roles were strictly defined - 
particularly that a woman’s place is performing unpaid housework 
and childcare. 

However, the idea that women did not work outside the home is 
something of a myth. Although many middle and upper class women 
did not, for many working class women it has always been a matter 
of economic necessity. What is true is that “women’s work” is and 
has been disproportionately under paid, insecure and under valued. 
Not only do bosses get away with paying lower wages (and despite 
equal pay legislation women in New Zealand still earn around 15% 
less than men) as a result of this devaluing of the work women do, 
they encourage rivalry between men and women, giving some men a 
sense of superiority and having something to gain from capitalism. 
On the flip side, it has led some women to believe that working class 
men are the problem. 

The subject of this article is a vast one, on which much has already 
been written. I could go on, for example, to explore reproductive rights 
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and the commercialisation of 
sex and the position of queer 
women. But hopefully the 
points I’ve outlined give an 
indication of how and why 
women are oppressed under 
capitalism. 

But this is only half the 
picture. As women are 
oppressed under capitalism, 
they also fight back against it. 
They have fought, and 
continue to fight, as trade 
unionists, both alongside men 
and independently. They have 
spoken up for abortion rights 
and against violence. And 
they have made their voices 
heard amongst the millions 
who protested the invasion of 
Iraq. And to many it is clearer 
than ever that women cannot 
be liberated within the 
confines of the capitalist system. As we look forward to “21% Century 
Socialism”, what can women expect? 

There is no blueprint for the role of women within a socialist 
society. The details of that society will be determined by the revolu- 
tion that makes it. But it can be assumed that women (and men) will 
be free to interact as human beings without being restricted by 
economic necessity. The upbringing of children will be the responsi- 
bility of society, not left to the individual. What precise form rela- 
tionships will take is unimportant and unpredictable. As Engels put 
it; the people of a future socialist society “will not care a rap about 
what we today think they should do. They will establish their own 
practice and their own public opinion, conformable therewith, on 
the practice of each individual - and that’s the end of it.” And, as life 
under capitalism has been particularly harsh for women, the basic 
rights to a life free from violence, hunger and poverty, are all the 
more important. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


BUILD IT NOW: SOCIALISM FOR THE 21ST CENTURY 
By Michael Lebowitz: Monthly Review Press, $29.99 


Review by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


In the capitalist “West” today, the 
class struggle sits finely balanced. 
An as yet formless but real anger 
among the grassroots is balanced 
with the fear, cynicism and despair 
of almost thirty years of solid 
defeats for our side. In this 
situation, revolutionaries — and all 
those who want to build a better 
world — have not only the opportu- 
nity but the duty to get stuck in to 
the business of building the 
movements and a new political 
leadership of the oppressed. 
Failure of this project or that 
project will not be fatal, if we learn 
from it. What might be fatal to our 
chances of making real advances, 
though, is a failure of imagination. 

Michael Lebowitz knows this all 
too well. Build It Now, his collection 
of essays and articles on the theme 
of “socialism for the 21st century”, 
accurately points out that “our 
greatest failing is that we have lost 
sight of an alternative” - “we” being 
the forces for social change. It’s 
worth giving a couple of minutes of 
thought to why that might have 
been. 

During the dark years which 
followed the upturn of the 70’s and 
80’s, the small but real revolution- 
ary Marxist parties which sprang 





up throughout the world disinte- 
grated. Some of them gave up 
when the getting got tough, 
retreating into the social demo- 
cratic parties, and from there often 
retreating again into the welcom- 
ing arms of neo-liberalism. 

Other hunkered down in small 
“revolutionary” groups which 
increasingly took on the appearance 
of religious organisations. This 
similarity could be seen in their 
public activity - “interventions” in 
mass movements, such as selling 
their newspaper, increasingly 
became rituals rather than real 
attempts to link with the masses. 
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Their internal meetings also took on 
the aspect of religion, with close 
study of the “holy texts” often 
alternating with hunts for heretics. 

But these groups were also 
religious in the sense that Marx 
would have recognized - that of 
“the heart of a heartless condition, 
the soul of a soulless world”. In a 
world where Marxism had become 
irrelevant to the working masses, 
ritual “political” behaviour and 
abstract faith in a literary Marxism 
became a consolation rather than 
a guide to action. The activities of 
such groups at least kept the ideas 
and tradition of Marxist political 
action alive during the dark years. 
But in an era in which the masses 
are beginning - tentatively - to 
move on a global scale, and the 
need for what Gramsci called 
“organic intellectuals of the 
working class” becomes acute, the 
bad habits of sect-like behaviour 
have a nasty habit of sticking. 

Michael Lebowitz’s aim in his 
short book is to think outside the 
traditional categories which have 
been mistaken for “Marxist 
analysis”. He takes as his title an 
old slogan of the South African 
Communist Party, which has the 
virtue of emphasising that the 
struggle for socialism, for a post- 
capitalist human civilisation, is 
something that has to be fought 
for and planned for now, not 
somewhere down the track. And 
for his subtitle, he takes a slogan of 
the Bolivarian revolution - 


emphasising that while we can 
learn from the victories and 
defeats of the past, revolutionary 
practice must be continually 
reinvented in the present day. 
While this book is put together 
from a variety of sources, each 
article has the common thread of 
someone attempting to practically 
work from the insights of great 
revolutionaries, to find new 
answers to Lenin’s age-old 
question: “What Is to Be Done?” 
Lebowitz’s Marxism is funda- 
mentally humanist - in that he sees 
actual living people, and how they 
live their lives, as the central 
important thing in a revolutionary 
project. This challenges the 
fetishization of economic growth 
common to both Stalinism and neo- 
liberalism. 21st century socialism, he 
says, must be open to “exploration 
of the social relations in which 
people live”, rather than bricks, 
mortar and production figures. 
Anyone new to revolutionary 
politics would be well advised to 
read the first chapter carefully, as 
it is a succinct and straightforward 
introduction to the central ques- 
tion of Marxism - the labour 
theory of value and the model of 
the capitalist economy on which it 
is built. As Lebowitz says clearly: 
“Economic theory is not neutral”, 
and a good grasp of economics 
from a working-class point of view 
is vital for anyone who wants to 
take on the neoliberal creed of 
There Is No Alternative. He 
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quotes former World Bank 
president Joseph Stiglitz as saying 
that no-one in the ruling class 
really believes the dogma they 
spout about “perfect competition” 
or the “invisible hand” of the 
market which makes everything all 
right - but that this idea still 
“functions as a weapon to be used 
on behalf of capital”. So too, our 
side needs its own economic ideas 
as weapons, ideas that justify the 
idea that working people should 
be at the centre of deciding what is 
produced for whom and how. 
Lebowitz makes the important 
point that capitalism is always 
driven to not only make produc- 
tion more profitable, but also 
“expand the sphere of circulation” 
- that is, to not only make it easier 
to sell goods, but to create new 
markets and even new commodi- 
ties to sell. The “new working 
class” in the Western countries are 
increasingly involved in either the 
service industries, or in precisely 
those industries which expand 
circulation - the industries of 
communication, of packaging, of 
marketing, of making sure that one 
brand of goods gets sold over its 
virtually identical competitor. 
Lebowitz inspiringly labels the 
whole industry of marketing and 
public relations as what it is - “an 
unacceptable waste of human and 
material resources”. But this waste 
can’t be avoided under capitalism. 
The dead-end waste of capital- 
ist “monopolistic competition” is 


also the paradigm for modern 
“democratic” politics. It’s no 
accident that elections in the West 
are increasingly being seen in 
terms of a meaningless choice 
between Coke and Pepsi. This 
false choice is also the nature of 
national political contests in these 
days when every major party has 
accepted neo-liberalism, or the 
social liberal alternative which 
Lebowitz describes as “barbarism 
with a human face”. 


Dead ends 


Lebowitz also makes it clear why a 
return to Keynesianism — the 
1960’s style social democratic 
economics of government inter- 
vention and direction of invest- 
ment - is no longer a goer. 
Lebowitz knows what he’s talking 
about here from experience. He 
was policy director for the NDP - 
the equivalent of the Labour party 
- in the Canadian province of 
British Columbia in the 1970’s, and 
no doubt remembers how 
Keynesianism was thrown aside by 
the ruling class when it proved 
helpless against the oil shocks. For 
those traditional social democrats 
who still believe that the Labour 
and Social Democratic Parties of 
the 1970s offer a model, Lebowitz 
says it plainly: Keynesianism and 
neoliberalism are just two sides of 
the same coin. While neoliberalism 
seeks to smash wages and barriers 
to investment, Keynesianism aims 
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to direct investment and boost 
domestic purchasing power. But 
they are both all about keeping 
the local capitalists happy. 

The globalised economy has 
made “one country” solutions 
obsolete. Any attempt at building 
national barriers inside which to 
build a more profitable - or even a 
more humane - capitalism will 
simply be smashed by the tidal wave 
of money in the global finance 
markets. Lebowitz deserves to be 
quoted at length on this: 


Since no government t based simply 
on its own resources can hope to 
succeed in this struggle against such 
internal and external enemies, the 
central question will be whether the 
government is willing to mobilise its 
people on behalf of the policies that 
meet the needs of people. Here the 
essential matter is the extent to 
which the government has freed itself 
from the ideological domination of 
capital. 


Only mass militancy can even 
defend even the most minor 
challenge to the rule of capital. But 
this means taking on domestic as 
well as foreign capital. There is 
simply no way to inspire a mass 
movement with minor demands 
which tinker around the edges. As 
Lebowitz says, only threats to 
“existing patterns of ownership” - 
both domestic and foreign - can 
mobilise a real democratic uprising. 
Any leftist government which 


comes up against the ultimate 
sanction of the ruling class - an 
investment strike, or hoarding of 
consumer goods - has, in 
Lebowitz’s words, two choices: 
give in, or move in. Surrender to 
capital, or nationalise and occupy. 
And considering that in every 
country the state apparatus works 
on behalf of the ruling class, only a 
mobilised and determined popular 
movement organised independ- 
ently of that apparatus can make 
the second option a realistic one. 
This requires the self-transforma- 
tion of the working masses which 
Marx foresaw, as Lebowitz says: 


Where are the measures in 
traditional theory for the self- 
confidence that arises in people 
through the conscious development 
of co-operation and democratic 
problem solving in communities 
and workplaces?... The means of 
achieving the new society are 
inseparable from the process of 
struggling for it... to build a world 
based on solidarity, we must 
practice solidarity. 


The first three chapters of this 
book are essentially negative, in 
the sense that they discuss what 
isn’t right, what doesn’t work, and 
what hasn’t happened. The real 
content of this book - its positive 
suggestions - is inseparable from 
the author’s personal experience 
as an advisor to the Bolivarian 
revolutionary government of 
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Venezuela. 

Some argue that the Bolivarian 
Revolution is of limited relevance 
to other countries, as Venezuela is 
made unique by its status as an oil- 
exporting giant. Venezuela has of 
course a very different economy to 
an advanced Western nation, but it 
has one vitally important thing in 
common with countries like New 
Zealand. In Venezuela, up to 50% 
of the population are in the 
“informal” sector of the economy - 
casual workers, petty traders, or 
the nameless masses who service 
the needs and desires of the 
Venezuelan oligarchy. 20th century 
revolutions were based around a 
self-conscious industrial working 
class seizing control for themselves 
at the point of production. This 
class has been smashed in most 
Western countries, and never had a 
chance to develop in Venezuela. 

This has led to an assumption 
in some quarters that traditional 
union organisation must be rebuilt 
in the post-industrial West before 
a revolutionary transformation is 
on the cards. But as Alex 
Callinicos says in his article 
reprinted in this issue, in many 
ways the working class in the Third 
World have been thrown back to a 
pre-20th century atomisation - that 
the new revolutionary democra- 
cies might look more like the Paris 
Commune than the Petrograd 
Soviet. If a new form of popular 
power arises based on the frag- 
mented working masses rather 


than a disciplined industrial 
proletariat, then the lessons 
learned in Caracas or La Paz 
might be vitally important in 
South Auckland, or even Los 
Angeles. 


Pigeonholes 


The reaction of various socialist 
and revolutionary groups around 
the world to the ongoing 
Bolivarian Revolution in Ven- 
ezuela - and to the most central 
and visible leader of that process, 
President Hugo Chavez - is a 
prime example of what has gone 
wrong here. Organisations who 
had gotten into the habit of 
“analysis” of events in distant 
lands had often forgotten that the 
whole point of Marxist analysis is 
to determine the correct line of 
action. Indeed, for many groups, 
“analysis” simply meant deciding 
which pre-determined mental 
pigeonhole to put any new 
phenomenon in. Once they had 
determined that Chavez was a 
“radical reformist”, a “left 
Bonapartist”, or even a “Peronist”, 
then it became clear which set of 
clichés to use in speeches and 
articles - and no further thought 
needed to be taken. This has led to 
the quite pathetic spectacle of so- 
called “Marxist-Leninst” groups 
actually lining up with the pro- 
imperialist Venezuelan oligarchy, 
against the revolution. 

In contrast, real Marxism is 
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based on dialectical logic - the idea 
that things are not simply what 
they are but always changing 
themselves into something else. 
Trotsky’s great contribution to 
Marxist thought was the concept 
of transitional demands - that we 
can fight for limited demands in 
the here-and-now which point 
towards and lead on to fundamen- 
tal social change. And that’s where 
Lebowitz comes from. 

This second half of the book 
begins by refusing the “autono- 
mist” approach to social change - 
that we can “change the world 
without taking power”, in the 
words of John Holloway. The 
correct insight that only the self- 
activity of the working masses can 
create a new world has led in some 
quarters to a belief that nothing 
worthwhile can come from any 
other direction. “Could we 
imagine the changes that are 
happening [in Venezuela] now 
without the power of the state?” 
asks Lebowitz. 

It’s not so much that the 
autonomist or ultra-left critics of 
the Bolivarian revolution can’t 
imagine what’s happening - they 
just can’t believe that anything 
worthwhile could be coming from 
Chavez or the government which 
he leads. The irony is that, reject- 
ing the “leadership from above” of 
Chavez, these groups have often 
ended up attaching themselves to 
various trade union officials or 
small political sects with minimal 
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Control over the state oil 
industry has made many of 
Venezuela’s social gains 
possible 

influence in the ground in Ven- 
ezuela, in the hope of finding some 
kind of alternative leadership. 

“Socialism doesn’t drop from 
the sky,” says Lebowitz in one of 
his most memorable phrases. “It is 
necessarily rooted in particular 
societies. And that is why reliance 
upon detailed universal models 
misleads us.” 

The experience of the Paris 
Commune famously taught Marx 
that a revolution must smash the 
old state apparatus. But those who 
quote this example against Chavez 
neglect the point that in the 
succesful October 1917 revolution 
in Russia, the civil service struc- 
tures of the Tsarist ministries were 
not smashed - in fact, the bureau- 
crats and officials were often 
compelled to work for the new 
Soviet authority at gunpoint. The 
central role of the nationalised oil 





industry (PdVSA) in the Venezue- 
lan economy meant, more than 
any other, that the existing Fourth 
Republic state could not be 
smashed overnight. 

The Bolivarian constitution in 
itself is a “transitional document” - 
reflecting the balance of power in 
the movement that brought 
Chavez to power in 1998. Its 
central value to the movement, 
even more than the quite limited 
democratic gains which it embod- 
ies, is as a symbol that the masses 
would now have a measure of 
control over the very state which 
produces most of Venezuela’s 
foreign exchange earnings. To 
reject this victory - and the further 
victories which it has led to - on 
the grounds that the state was not 
smashed overnight, or on the 
grounds that it was sparked off by 
an election victory rather than the 
armed masses storming the 
Presidential palace - is a dreadful 
case of substituting predetermined 
categories and wishful thinking for 
the reality of the class struggle. 

Lebowitz sums it up well: 


The new society can never be fully 
formed at the beginning. Initially, 
that new society must build upon 
elements of the old society... a new 
society comes on the scene 
necessarily in a defective form and 
... it develops by transforming its 
historical premises, by transcending 
its defects. 


Lebowitz goes on to say that 


a state determined to serve as the 
midwife of a new society can both 
restrict the conditions for the 
reproduction of capital and open 
the door to the elements of the 
new society. This process requires a 
special kind of state... the state 
itself must be transformed into one 
subordinate to society.... Without 
creating power from below... the 
tendency will be the emergence of 
a class over and above us. 


Whether the forces ranged around 
a revolutionary project in Ven- 
ezuela can build on the gains of 
the Bolivarian Republic and make 
this happen is by no means certain. 
But it is the height of folly to write 
off the project in advance. 


Lessons from Yugoslavia 


The last two chapters of the book 
are possibly the most thought 
provoking, because the most 
concrete. Lebowitz knows for 
certain that the future socialist 
society 


cannot be a statist society where 
decisions are top-down and where all 
initiative is the property of state 
officeholders or cadres of self- 
reproducing vanguards. Precisely 
becauise socialism focuses upon 
human development, it stresses the 
need for a society that is democratic, 
participatory and protagonistic. 
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(One of the puzzling aspects of the 
text is that Lebowitz continually 
refers to what he calls “20th 
century socialism” in the past 
tense - doubly ironic considering 
the important role of Cuba in the 
ongoing process in Venezuela.) 

Lebowitz, like Chavez, recog- 
nizes that a new broad coalition - 
or, in Gramsci’s terms, “historic 
bloc” - will be necessary to win 
final victory, especially given the 
historic weakness of the organised 
working class. However, Lebowitz 
is still a Marxist, and states clearly 
that “worker management is the 
only real ultimate alternative to 
capitalism”. Accordingly, he 
devotes a chapter to the experi- 
ence of the 20th century regime 
which made worker self-manage- 
ment a central plank of its ideol- 
ogy - Josip Tito’s regime in post- 
war Yugoslavia. 

When Tito broke with Stalin in 
1948, his ruling apparatus estab- 
lished elected factory councils in 
the nationalised Yugoslav 
economy. On paper, these councils 
were the supreme authority in the 
factory, with full authority over 
production, only paying a tax on 
their capital to the state. 

Lebowitz notes that the goal of 
a socialist transformation is to 
abolish the distinction between 
mental, manual and managerial 
labour - in a word, the abolition of 
classes. However, twenty-five years 
into the experience, as Lebowitz 
notes, the class system in the 


Yugoslav self-managed factories 
was as strong as ever: 


Although the members of the 
workers’ councils had the power to 
decide on critical questions... they 
didn’t feel like they had the 
competence to make these 
decisions — compared with the 
managers and technical experts. So 
in many enterprises, the workers’ 
council stended to rubber-stamp 
the proposals that came from 
management... [the councils] 
functioned like an electorate 
unhappy with its government, but 
not as the government themselves. 


Another problem arose from the 
fact that Yugoslavia was still a 
market economy, with the various 
worker-managed factories compet- 
ing amongst one another. This 
replicated many of the problems 
of free-market capitalism - 
duplicate investment in competing 
factories and the waste of competi- 
tive marketing. But it also posed 
what capitalist economics calls 
“the aggregation problem” - how 
an economy based on small, 
independent business, albeit 
managed by their workforces, 
would be able to deal with society- 
wide problems such as unemploy- 
ment or social welfare. 

The Yugoslav economy was 
plagued with inflation. The state 
would not allow money-losing 
enterprises to fail. So those 
businesses would demand subsi- 
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Josip Tito’s regime in 
Yugoslavia brought in a form of 
“worker self-management” 


dies from local government — who 
would usually agree, as it was 
cheaper than paying the dole - 
which mean there was no incentive 
to cut costs and make production 
efficient. Business that wanted to 
expand would borrow from the 
(state-owned) banks, eventually 
leading to the banks being the real 
directing forces in most of the self- 
managed sector. The richer 
enterprises in turn partly owned 
the banks, and used them to 
further ensure their dominance in 
the economy - again, just as in a 
Western capitalist economy. 

This division between rich and 
poor enterprises was reflected in a 
distinction between richer and 
poorer parts of the Yugoslav 
federation, which tragically ex- 


ploded into civil war in the early 
90’s. So, if the experiment in a 
worker-directed economy in 
Venezuela is not to fall apart in 
“unemployment, growing inequality, 
envy, inflationary tendencies, rising 
social and ethnic tensions” as it did 
in Yugoslavia - what can we learn? 
Lebowitz boils down the 
central problem to the following: 
“What is the relation between an 
individual worker-managed 
enterprise and society as a 
whole?” He goes on to say that, in 
the Venezuelan case, the worker- 
managed factories must remain 
collectively responsible to the 
broader social movements, rather 
than looking out for themselves. 
Otherwise, he warns, “the premise 
of a divison between an aristoc- 
racy of labour in specific enter- 
prises and the majority of the 
working class is not unthinkable.” 
This is a vital point that 
socialists in other countries must 
grasp about conditions in Ven- 
ezuela. We all know in the West 
that there is a contradiction 
between union leaderships and 
their rank-and-file workers. And 
yet some revolutionaries in 
advanced countries take the 
Venezuelan union leaderships - 
when they are critical of Chavez - 
as some kind of authority or even 
alternative revolutionary leader- 
ship. In contrast, many inside 
Venezuela believe that the union 
leaderships — even those in the 
radical UNT federation - are 
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infected with the “me first” 
attitude of the Fourth Republic. 
Lebowitz reflects that 


the stress upon wage demands by 
organised workers, plus the reversion 
by PDVSA unions to the old practices 
of selling access to jobs in the 
industires, convinced some Chavists 
that the organised working class was 
oriented to its particular interests 
rather than to those of the working 
class as a whole. 


On the other side, there are those 
within the Chavez government and 
the movement who don’t see a 
place for worker self-management 
in“strategic” industries at all — on 
that very reasoning mentioned 
above, that the self-interest of 
reasonably privileged organised 
workers contradicts the needs of 
the broader masses. But Lebowitz 
rightly points out that that attitude 
is but a short step from believing 
that the workers have no right to 
strike in their self-interest against 
“their own” state — the ghost of 
Stalinism rearing its ugly head. 


The proletariat and the masses 


Lebowitz understands the vital point 
that the contradiction between the 
industrial workers and the broader 
masses only makes sense in an 
economy still dominated by the cash 
nexus and the need for production 
for exchange. This brings up the 
question of whether an alternative 


means of consumption, distribution 
and exchange to the market is 
necessary to make sure a democratic 
economy can flourish and grow, and 
to promote production for real 
social need. The Social Mission 
“Vuelvan Caras II” is seeking to 
promote new networks of “Social 
Production Enterprises”, which will 
work closely with the Communal 
Councils who will comprise the core 
of the new state structure. This is 
interestingly similar to Michael 
Albert’s “Parecon” vision of 
Producers’ and Consumer Councils 
working together in a post-market 
economy. 

Lebowitz also suggests that the 
division between the ordinary 
workers and the technicians and 
managers can be bridged by 
guaranteeing time and opportuni- 
ties for worker self-education 
during the work day - something 
which the new constitutional 
reforms seem to be attempting to 
bring in. However, on this point 
Lebowitz has something of a blind 
spot as to the political lessons to 
be learned from Yugoslavia. He 
doesn’t mention the elephant in 
the room, that Yugoslavia was 
politically a one-party Stalinist 
regime, where matters of national 
economic and social policy were 
simply not up for debate, except 
behind closed doors by bureau- 
cratic cliques. 

The managers and experts who 
really ran the “self-managed” 
factories were virtually all mem- 
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bers of Tito’s ruling party, the 
League of Communists. The ruling 
parties of Stalinist regimes are a 
lot like Western conservative 
parties - a mostly ideology-free 
zone where the elite meet to 
network and swap gossip. And so 
the problems of democracy within 
the “worker-managed” enterprises 
were intimately linked to the fact 
that an unaccountable bureaucracy 
was the real ruling class in Tito’s 
Yugoslavia. The question of what 
kind of organisation the United 
Socialist Party of Venezuela 
becomes is, once more, absolutely 
vital. A new party built from 
below, which acts as a tool of 
worker and popular self-organisa- 
tion and self-education, could be 
the vital link which pushes forward 
the struggle to abolish the class 
system in the workplace. 

But that’s not a guaranteed 
outcome of the Venezuelan 
revolution. The coalition which 
elected Chavez in 1998 and wrote 
the Bolivarian constitution was a 
highly contradictory one, like all 
broad democratic movements. The 
initial, reformist trajectory of the 
Chavez government was summed 
up in what was known as the 
“Sunkel plan” after its author - 
basically a prescription for 
building up domestic capitalism in 
Venezuela using a strong state, 
similarly to the way that Japan and 
South Korea industrialised. 

Lebowitz starts his last chapter 
- a potted history of the Bolivarian 


revolution to this point - by saying 
that we need “a challenge to 
capital that starts from the needs 
of human beings”. In the early 
days, the dominant forces in the 
Chavez movement wanted nothing 
more than to be able to compete 
with world capitalism on a better 
footing, which meant cleaning up 
the corruption and parasitism built 
in to the old Fourth Republic. 

But the project was pushed 
inexorably to the left by what 
Chavez needed to do to survive. 
After the counter coup in April 
2002, Chavez at first attempted to 
placate the oligarchy. This only 
meant that they scented weakness, 
culminating in the oil lockout at the 
end of that year. To defeat that 
lockout, the government was forced 
to turn to the masses to keep itself 
alive. Grassroots committees in 
tandem with the military organised 
food distributions, took over petrol 
stations and re-opened schools 
which had been shut down. This was 
the point at which the organised 
working class and the “Positive 
Middle Class” movement emerged 
as real players. The workers at 
PdVSA “boasted that not only had 
they run the company well, they had 
signiciantly reduced the cost of 
production.” The terror of all 
popular reform movements - the 
capital strike - had happened and 
had been defeated. The Chavez 
government had taken the fateful 
decision to move in rather than give 
in. 
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“Venezuela’s specific needs and 
condititions meant that it would 
have to invent rather than copy”, 
says Lebowitz. The Social Missions - 
parallel structures outside the state 
to funnel oil money into sosocial 
programmes - were the first inkling 
that the Chavez government had 
recognized that the Venezuelan 
state itself was its enemy. But it’s 
well known that the Chavist 
movement contains many 
“counterrevolutionaries in red 
berets” - or, to put it less emotively, 
forces who want to see a return to 
the original, reformist goals of the 
Chavista movement, and are 
uncomfortable with the new ideas of 
mass participatory democracy or 
workers’ control in the economy. 
Lebowitz notes: 


among both existing state 
officeholders and appartchiks of 
the Chavist parties, there is some 
resistance to a shift downward in 
power because it reduces the 
ability to distribute jobs and 
largesse from above... The 
economic revolution, in short, has 
begun in Venezuela but the political 
revolution... and the cultural 
revolution... lag well behind. 
Without advances on these other 
two fronts, the Bolivarian 
Revolution cannot help but be 
deformed... Given the enemies of 
the... Revolution (both those 
outside and inside it), a political 
instrument that can bring together 
those fighting for protagonistic 


democracy in the workplace and in 
the community is needed.” 


The founding of the PSUV and the 
push for the new constitution - the 
constitution of the Socialist 
Bolivarian Republic of Venezuela 
- constitute the next steps in this 
political revolution. It is impossi- 
ble to predict in advance what will 
happen next. 

Lenin knew well that it is 
impossible for any organisation - 
even a revolutionary party - to 
make a sharp turn in practice, 
strategy or principle without 
internal stress, conflict and 
perhaps even splits. And yet, it is 
precisely that ability to make turns 
- that supreme tactical flexibility - 
which is vitally necessary in any 
political force which aims to take a 
leadership role in the class 
struggle. Michael Lebowitz’s book 
gives all revolutionaries and 
anyone else serious about fighting 
for social change how to con- 
cretely engage with an active, 
living social struggle. He shows 
that you can do this not by 
abandoning Marxism or by 
sticking to a rigid predetermined 
“checklist” of what a revolution 
looks like, but by using reality to 
expand theory, rather than using 
theory to limit how we deal with 
reality. This short book - while not 
without its flaws or blind spots - is 
an example of how a revolutionary 
is supposed to think and write. 
Read it. 
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FEEDBACK 


Send a letter (500 words max) on any topic to UNITY letters, Box 13-685, 
Auckland or daphlawless@randomstatic.net 


A shift away from sectarianism? 


The joint Workers Party/International Socialist Organisation campaign for 
the Dunedin mayoralty marks a massive and swift U-turn for the WP 
leadership. 

Just three months ago, Jared Phillips (on behalf of the WP leadership) 
refused my offer to speak about RAM at the WP conference because “we 
think that the main point in standing in elections is to raise platforms 
with explicitly Marxist and/or revolutionary principles” (email from Jared 
Phillips to Grant Morgan, 23 May 2007). 

Now the WP/ISO election campaign in Dunedin has adopted word-for 
word RAM’s policy of “free and frequent public transport”, while mayoral 
candidate Tim Bowron defines their platform as “radical, but concrete” - 
not Marxist or revolutionary. 

Does this signal a shift away from the Workers Party’s narrow sectari- 
anism towards the sort of broad left political challenge to Labour’s 
corporate politics that Socialist Worker, RAM and Workers Charter have 
long advocated? Only time will tell. 


GRANT MORGAN 
Organiser, Residents Action Movement (RAM) 
Auckland 


Support Labour, Vote RAM 


Having refused RAM’s offer of an electoral accommodation, to isolate the 
right and to ensure the biggest win possible for the wider left movement, 
the Labour Party dominated City Vision ticket has declared all out 
electoral war on RAM. 

But is this a good move, for them. A big victory for RAM would be a 
victory for left politics in general. It would also have a definite flow on 
effect to the national elections next year. 

Every time I go out canvassing for RAM I find a deep well spring of 
support for left wing politics. In fact the result has been overpoweringly in 
favour of RAM’s hard left policies - defence of racial and religious 
minorities, free and frequent public transport, and pushing the rates 
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burden from homeowners onto big business. 

People we don’t even know are contacting us independently to host 
our billboards. It’s astounding, and heart warming. 

City Vision activists have accused RAM of jeopardising a win for the 
left in the local body elections. 

So why is the centre left doing so poorly in the national polls (where 
RAM is not standing)? Could it be that Labour is not left enough for the 
new mood. 

A big win for RAM, with its hard left ticket, would prove that Labour, 
the Greens and their allies need to move more left, to capture the imagina- 
tion of the vast bulk of the electorate. 





PAT O’DEA 

Auckland 

murderers are coming murderers are coming 

there's been an announcement should we put on a show? 

can it be true? the kids are in bed 

when are they due? the carpet is red. 

murderers are coming murderers are coming 

should we drop everything? should we change the sheets? 

stand back in awe? make it nice? 

wipe the floor? put the champagne on ice? 

murderers are coming murderers are coming 

has there been an error? is it time to speak? 

should we tidy up? should we make a toast? 

ask for a donation in a cup? enlist the Holy Ghost? 

murderers are coming murderers are coming 

is there anything to eat? how long have we got? 

should we offer them a drink? should we sign a deal? 

what do you think? ask them how it feels? 

murderers are coming murderers are coming 

should we clean the streets? what shall we call them? 

they're here to protect our very good friends? 

who's going to object? is this how it ends? 
VAUGHAN GUNSON 
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We don’t want you to die, but... 
we've all got to go sometime! 


You can live on by making a 
bequest to Socialist Worker 


Since Socialist Worker is not an 
incorporated society, there is only one way 
of making a Marxist bequest in your will 
that will stand up in capitalism’s courts. 


You need to write a clause in your will in 
favour of The Espal Society Incorporated, 
an investment arm of Socialist Worker’s 
elected leadership, the central committee. 


The Espal Society Inc’s details are: 
c/- Socialist Centre, 
86 Princes St, Onehunga, Auckland. 
socialist-worker@pl.net 


The Espal Society Inc’s management 
committee is always the central committee 
of Socialist Worker. This is a legal avenue 
for your assets to keep on working for 
socialism after you no longer can. 
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<o WHERE WE STAND 
i LA the programme of 


SOCIALIST 
WORKER 


vx authorised by Socialist Worker national conference February 2007 





Profit, the fuel of capitalism, flows from the dual exploitation of 

labour and nature. Workers collectively create a vast surplus 

which is monopolised by the tiny elite who run the economy and 
the state. Out of this systemic exploitation of the many by the few grow 
all of capitalism’s inequalities, oppressions, crises, wars and alienations. 
Marxists stand for full union rights, including the unrestricted right to 
strike. Rebuilding the union movement around a strategy of workers 
power is central to challenging bosses power, which tramples on our 
birthright, our freedom, our humanity, our habitat and our future. 
Socialists aim to get rid of class divisions by building a global democracy 
of free producers with common property rights. 


4 Workers power, not bosses power 


Democratic state, not bureaucratic state 

Under capitalism, democracy is extremely restricted. Corporate 

bosses make most economic decisions, which impact on every 

other sphere of society. Top administrators, judges, military 
officers, police commanders and other state bureaucrats are not elected, 
and to a large and growing extent are outside the control of elected 
politicians. But it doesn’t have to be this way. Today in Venezuela, the 
election of president Hugo Chavez on a platform of “21st century 
socialism” is interacting with a quickening revolutionary process. The 
empowerment of communal councils and other organisations of popular 
governance is seen as critical by Venezuela’s socialists. Such a process 
also took off with the 1917 socialist revolution in Russia, but economic 
ruination and imperialist encirclement soon shattered its working class 
foundations. As workers councils fell apart in the Soviet Union, the 
vacuum was filled by Stalin’s party bureaucrats, who formed a new ruling 
class during the 1920s and veered onto a state capitalist course. Russia 
and Venezuela show that organisations of mass democracy are vital to 
creating a sustainable alternative to capitalism. Marxists stand for the 
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taking of state power by elected assemblies of workers and other 
grassroots delegates, with no special privileges and recallable at any time. 
History shows that only such democratic assemblies can give direct 
expression to workers power. We can begin by introducing a similar spirit 
of democracy into every workers organisation in Aotearoa, especially 
our unions. 


Planning for people, not profit 

Global market competition makes rational planning impossible. 

Capitalism’s “logic” of profit maximisation and wealth 

accumulation fuels the market-driven insanity of imperial wars, 
economic crises and climate chaos. Marxists stand for a socialist world 
where democratic associations of producers plan the economy in the 
interests of all humanity and other species we share the planet with. The 
production and distribution of social goods and services should be 
determined by democratic assemblies, not market forces. Strategic 
economic assets vital to community well-being, such as power, telecoms, 
water, healthcare, education, transport and large-scale manufacturing, 
need to be under public control. As a first step, the privatisations of recent 
decades must be reversed. An expansion of public services should be 
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funded by taxing corporate bosses and other members of the wealthy 
elite, who owe a massive debt to the working class exploited since the 
birth of capitalism. 


System change, not climate change 

Capitalism’s obsession with private profit is literally costing 

us the earth. Climate change and interlinked forms of nature’s 

spoilation, like species extinction, ecosystem pollution and 
resource depletion, threaten humanity with barbarism or oblivion. Unless 
industrial nations reduce their greenhouse gas emissions by something 
like 90% over the next few decades, climate chaos may make our world 
uninhabitable. Capitalism’s embrace of carbon trading will give the 
market, the main driver of global warming, even more extreme powers 
over the fate of humanity. Marxists stand for a socialist world where 
capitalism’s many wasteful and polluting industries are made redundant 
by the absence of money, the market and ruling elites. For starters, free 
and frequent public transit should serve urban areas, longhaul trucking 
should be replaced by state-run electric rail and coastal shipping, a 
methane tax should fund reductions to New Zealand’s worst greenhouse 
gas, and coal for export should be banned. 


Human solidarity, not imperial divisions 

Rivalry between the world’s competing ruling classes 

“spontaneously” generates divisions of nationality, ethnicity and 

religion. These class-created divisions are often exploited for 
military purposes when “normal” economic and diplomatic competition 
among capitalism’s rivals heats up into shooting wars. Nationalistic hatred, 
racist scapegoating and religious bigotry are fanned by warring states to 
mobilise their home population behind their imperial ambitions. This 
has been taken to an extreme in Washington’s falsely named War On 
Terror. The overarching objective is to compensate for America’s relative 
economic decline through the US state’s more aggressive projection of 
global military superiority, crushing weak nations and pressuring rival 
powers. The US ruling class is resorting to high-risk terrorism in a mad 
campaign to bend the world to its will. US president George Bush has 
called for a “war without end”. Washington has rewritten its rules of 
warfare to legalise nuclear first strikes, bringing the world closer to nuclear 
holocaust than ever before. Muslims are demonised, dehumanised and 
destroyed by the US state and its allies in a vile strategy of divide-and- 
conquer. Marxists stand for human solidarity in the face of imperial 
divisions. We should build the broadest possible alliance against the US 
rogue state and other capitalist warmakers. An important message to 
take into the peace movement is the need to confront capitalism’s twin 
engines of war: the state and the market. Behind each state’s war machine 
stand the corporate bosses whose drive for profit is the fuel feeding the 
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flames. Creating a socialist alternative to the market rips up the roots of 
war. 


Human freedom, not capitalism’s oppressions 

The history of capitalism is marked by the systemic oppression 

of indigenous peoples, workers, ethnic minorities, women and 

non-heterosexuals. Capitalism in New Zealand was born out of 
the colonial takeover of collectivised Maori land by armed forces, market 
forces and political pressures, forcing tangata whenua to the bottom of 
the social heap where most remain to this day. The colonial state inflated 
the price of alienated Maori land to lock most immigrants into the lowly 
status of workers, who to this day suffer from massive political 
discrimination in areas as diverse as industrial relations, tax law, 
parliamentary representation, state appointments and official history. 
Ethnic minorities in New Zealand have been savaged by waves of state- 
sponsored racism, like the early tax on Chinese immigrants, the “white 
European” policies of most of the 20th century, the police dawn raids on 
Pasifika peoples in the 1970s, the “Asian invasion” hysteria whipped up 
by prominent politicians in the 1990s and today’s special laws and police 
spying on Muslims. Capitalism’s drive to reproduce the next generation 
of workers on the cheap created a “family values” system which devalued 
women, whose second-class status to this day is measured by such things 
as lower average pay than men, restrictions on abortion rights and a lack 
of state support for child rearers. The same “family values” scourge also 
hit people who didn’t neatly fit into the heterosexual category, and to 
this day lesbians, gays, bisexuals and transgender people face pervasive 
discrimination despite legal near-equality. Such oppressions foster 
divisions among workers and other grassroots people which play into 
the hands of our rulers, whose system could not survive a united challenge 
from below. Marxists stand for the freedom of all humans, which is the 
only real basis for the freedom of each individual. We support the struggles 
of Maori, workers, ethnic minorities, women and non-heterosexuals for 
the rights, opportunities and liberties routinely denied them by capitalism 
today. 


The British colonialists, at the time of signing Te Tiriti o Waitangi 
in 1840, faced whakaminenga of strong Maori iwi founded on 
the principle of collectivism. While in theory the treaty 
“guaranteed” to Maori their whenua, taonga and tino rangatiratanga, 
these foundation stones of indigenous power were in practice seen as 
antagonistic to the interests of the British empire. The unprovoked 
invasion of the Waikato in the 1860s, along with other colonial wars to 
seize Maori land, were designed to break the back of tino rangatiratanga. 
Capitalism’s market and state could not tolerate peaceful competition 
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from the “beastly communism” of Maori, in the telling phrase of one 
colonial politician. The New Zealand Parliament facilitated the alienation 
of most Maori land. The few acres remaining in the hands of tangata 
whenua were often de-collectivised by laws placing effective power in 
the hands of tumu whakahaere. These boards of trustees made all 
commercial decisions, thus sidelining the hapu or iwi as a whole and 
striking at the heart of Maori collectivism. Despite official predictions 
that the “natives” would die out as a distinct people, however, Maori 
searched out every channel of resistance left open. More than a century 
of whakataunga, petihana, tawheraiti, hikoi, toutohe, mahi poti and other 
forms of tohenga to historic injustices forced governments to start making 
concessions to Maori in the 1980s. But capitalism’s underlying hatred of 
Maori collectivism remains strong. The treaty settlements are designed 
to empower a minority of “corporate warriors”, not the majority of 
flaxroots Maori. As Aotearoa’s version of neo-colonialism, this is fueling 
divisions within the ranks of Maori between the market-driven profiteers 
and the ohu-leaning exploited. Marxists stand on the side of the exploited 
at the same time as we support all Maori calls for treaty compensations 
and tino rangatiratanga. The collectivist heritage of Maori, which is an 
indigenous forerunner of socialism, is a source of strength for all grassroots 
struggles in our land. The history of Aotearoa points to the need for mana 
hapori as a collectivist alternative to capitalism. 


Workers internationalism, not corporate globalisation 

The explosion of corporate globalisation since the late 1970s 

has increased market pressures in every corner of the world. In 

rich industrialised countries like New Zealand, the welfare state 
has been hacked back over recent decades while the wealth gap between 
bosses and workers widens into a chasm. Third World nations are facing 
ruinous debt, asset stripping and imperial domination, reducing their 
grassroots to conditions of terrible poverty and often starvation. The 
world’s top 500 multinational corporations are raking in obscene profits 
and taking over “national” businesses in every country, backed by 
powerful states whose military spending alone could solve humanity’s 
most urgent food, water and healthcare needs while funding a global 
shift to clean energy technologies. Corporate globalisation holds the world 
to ransom in order to increase the profits and power of a tiny elite. 
Marxists stand for workers internationalism, where the grassroots of every 
country unite in a common struggle for human salvation and ecological 
sanity. New Zealand activists must build closer links with workers in 
Australia, the Pacific and Asia as an antidote to ruling class moves to 
create a regional free trade zone which would increase the power of 
capital over labour. We support independence movements in West Papua 
and other colonies of the Indonesian state, along with people’s resistance 
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to Australian and New Zealand neo-colonialism in East Timor, Papua 
New Guinea and the Solomans. 


© New workers party, not old Labour 
The world’s old Labour parties are adapting to corporate 
globalisation, not fighting for a grassroots alternative. They are 
shifting away from social democracy, which once demanded 
significant concessions for workers in return for acting as capitalism’s 
“loyal opposition”. They are moving closer to the neo-liberal agenda of 
big business, and their leading bodies are dominated by the new middle 
class rather than union officials. The most apt description of NZ Labour 
today is “social-liberal”. The working class in Aotearoa still casts more 
votes for old Labour than any other party, but the organisational and 
emotional bonds of generations past have long gone. Marxists stand for 
the creation of a new workers party which can unite grassroots people 
around a broad left platform and open up the road towards socialism. 
The 10-point Workers Charter, which has been endorsed by the NZ 
Council of Trade Unions, is based on meeting the needs of grassroots 
people rather than the ruling elite. Further steps towards creating a broad 
left alternative to social-liberalism are being made possible by a revival 
of mass struggles, both here and offshore. When a new workers party 
arises and starts to win seats in parliament, this electoral legitimacy will 
give a huge boost to people’s movements against corporate rule. 


Socialist revolution, not reformed capitalism 
4 The space to deliver grassroots reforms through 

parliament alone is being shut down by corporate 

globalisation. Reforms can still be won on the back of mass 
struggles, but they are harder to achieve than in times gone and likely to 
be smaller. No longer do old Labour politicians talk about a “fundamental 
reform of capitalism”, let alone a “peaceful road to socialism”. Marxists 
stand for a revolutionary break with capitalism. History shows that no 
ruling class will ever peacefully hand over economic and state power 
simply because the majority of society have voted against the old order. 
Economic sabotage, military coups and foreign interventions are some 
of the weapons used by corporate elites to stave off grassroots challenges 
to their rule. Overcoming capitalist violence is a decisive stage in the 
journey to socialist democracy. A vital ingredient for success is organic 
leadership from a large Marxist group composed of the best activists in 
workers unions and grassroots coalitions. The centralisation of the 
capitalist state demands a counter-centralisation by the revolutionary 
movement. As workers change the old society, they will change themselves 
as well, and begin to equip themselves to collectively run a new society 
without bosses on top. We call on all non-sectarian activists who want a 
revolutionary break with capitalism to join Socialist Worker. 
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Democratic centralism 

Socialist Worker is organised around the principle of democratic 
centralism. This empowers both the individual and the collective by 
combining socialist debate and centralised action within the wider context 
of Socialist Worker’s connection to the working class. 

Whatever the views of the leadership or the majority of Socialist Worker, 
every member may freely voice opinions inside Socialist Worker’s forums 
which they believe will assist the socialist self-liberation of the working 
class. These ideas may be expressed in a common “platform” with others. 
All members may retain minority opinions and re-state them so long as 
they don’t disrupt Socialist Worker’s practical activities. Socialist Worker 
cannot tolerate any member advocating support for capitalism, a system 
that exploits the majority of society, sparks wars of oppression and 
threatens life on our planet. Socialist Worker’s democracy promotes the 
exchange of opinions needed to advance the cause of socialism. 
Socialist Worker expects all members to carry out the decisions of the 
central committee and the majority vote of their branch even if they 
disagree with them. An exception is where specific conditions make it 
impossible or counter-productive to put Socialist Worker’s decisions into 
effect. Socialist Worker cannot tolerate factionalism, where one or more 
members turn political disputes into a de facto split by sidelining decisions 
of the central committee or other Socialist Worker bodies. Socialist 
Worker’s centralism promotes the disciplined unity of action needed for 
all members to “strike together”, which provides the practice needed to 
evaluate the soundness of decisions and suggest what corrections should 
be made. 

What Socialist Worker says and does must always take account of opinions 
and trends within the working class, the only force capable of transforming 
capitalism into socialism. The working class is the ultimate judge of 
Socialist Worker’s behaviour. Only a dynamic linkage between socialists 
and workers can unify Marxist theory and practice. 
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National conference 

The national conference is Socialist Worker’s supreme decision-making 
body. Convened by the central committee once a year or thereabouts, 
the national conference may make decisions binding on all Socialist 
Worker members. 

As well, special conferences may be convened by decision of the central 
committee or by request of 20% of the membership. A special conference 
has the same powers as a national conference. 

Each branch elects delegates to conference according to a quota set by 
the central committee. In addition, members of the old central committee 
are delegates to conference as of right. 

All delegates have equal rights on the conference floor, and speak and 
vote as they think best without being bound by any mandate from any 
Socialist Worker body. 

Each national conference elects a new central committee by secret ballot. 
The contest is between slates, not individuals. Any delegate may nominate 
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a slate of candidates. The bottom-polling slate drops off in each round of 
voting until a winner emerges. 


Central committee 

Between national conferences the leading body is the central committee, 
which may make decisions binding on all Socialist Worker members. 
Socialist Worker members shall be informed about the essence of central 
committee meetings, including any important split vote. 

The central committee may discipline or expel any Socialist Worker 
member persistently violating democratic centralism. 

Socialist Worker’s national assets are controlled by the central committee. 
It elects the personnel of all subsidiary national posts and bodies, including 
the national executive, which may be given whatever delegated powers 
the central committee decides. 

To promote the advance of new leaders, the central committee may draft 
new committee members up to a maximum of 20% of the total number 
voted in at the last national conference. 

If national conference cannot be held for reasons beyond Socialist 
Worker’s control, the central committee may draft whoever other 
committee members are needed. 


Branches 

A variety of locality and industrial branches are possible depending on 
conditions at the time. Members may start up a new branch after 
authorisation from the central committee. 

All members shall carry out majority decisions of their branch. The 
branch, with agreement from the central committee, may discipline or 
expel any member persistently violating democratic centralism. 

Each branch may elect an executive which is subsidiary to the branch. In 
a region or industry with more than one branch, a combined assembly of 
those members may elect a multi-branch executive. 


Membership 

A member is an individual who accepts Socialist Worker’s constitution, 
agrees with our Marxist politics, pays dues and actively supports the 
collective and its publications. There is no group membership. 

If dues aren’t paid for more than three months, Socialist Worker 
membership may lapse unless special arrangements have been made with 
the national treasurer. 

A member may resign from Socialist Worker at any time without need 
of explanation. Anyone leaving shall return all Socialist Worker 
documents and property. 

All members have the democratic right to express their opinions inside 
Socialist Worker’s forums and make direct representations to the central 
committee. 
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L/ 


NORTHLAND 

Vaughan 021 0415 082 or 
svp!|@xtra.co.nz 
AUCKLAND 

Socialist Centre (09) 634 3984 
or daphne @randomstatic.net 
HAMILTON 

Anna (07) 847 6303 or 
solidarityjoe @ yahoo.com 
TAURANGA 

Tony (07) 544 1859 or 
tonysnell@clear.net.nz 


Where do 
workers go 
after the 
picket 
ends? It’s 
time to 
join the 
socialists. 


y Contact Socialist Worker 


ROTORUA 

Bernie 025 6125 313 or 
bernieh@clear.net.nz 
WELLINGTON 

Grant 021 053 2973 or 
grant_brookes @ paradise.net.nz 
CHRISTCHURCH 

Don (03) 960 5268 or 
dwa@netaccess.co.nz 
NATIONAL OFFICE 
socialist-worker@pl.net or 
www.unityaotearoa.blogspot.com 





Post coupon to Socialist Worker, Box 13-685, Auckland. Or else email 
socialist-worker@pl.net or ring the Socialist Centre +64 9 634 3984. 
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